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OUR COUNTRY. 





BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 





We give thy natal day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As wise, as true, as brave as they; 
Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


The power that broke their prison bars 
And set the dusky millions free, 

And welded in the flame of war 
The Union fast to Liberty, 


Shall it not deal with other ills, 
Redress the red man’s grievance, break 
The Circean cup that shames and kills, 
And Labor full requital make ? 


Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civie honors bid them fall? 

And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all? 


With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So runs our loyal dream of thee: 
God of our fathers! make it true. 





-_--— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The State Democratic Convention of 
California gave 149 votes in favor of 
woman suffrage, to 420 against. We 
shall print next week a detailed account 
of the brave and successful fight for rec- 
ognition on the part of Miss Anthony and 
her colleagues. 








At the seventieth commencement of the 
Western Reserve University at Cleveland, 
0., among the honorary degrees conferred 
was that of LL.D. upon Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the eminent American 
historian of Boston. Harvard College be- 
stowed the degree of A. M. upon Booker 
T. Washington, the able and devoted 
president of Tuskegee University, at the 
Same time that Tufts College honored 
Mrs. Livermore. 


— oe 


The woman suffragists of San Francisco 
and vicinity held a great mass-meeting in 
Metropolitan Temple, on the evening of 
June 26, for the ratification of the suffrage 
Plank in the State Republican, Populist 
and Prohibition platforms. A report of 
this meeting will be given next week. The 
Woman suffrage headquarters have been 
removed to the great Emporium Building 
on Market Street. The rooms willl be 
pen day and evening until after the elec- 
ion. Mrs. Harper, chairman of the press 
committee, and Miss Mary G. Hay, chair- 
aan of the State Central Committee, will 

im attendance to supply information. 


=o. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Colony of Victoria, Australia, women have 
been placed on the Melbourne Hospital 
Staff. There were six vacancies to fill, and 
a two women candidates stood among 

€ first six in point of merit, according to 
the result of the examination. There was 
nam discussion over the proposed inno- 
ation in the appointing committee. One 
member averred that the medical staff did 








Rot like it; that the matron did not like it, 


and that even the nurses and the patients 
did not like it; but the appointments were 
made by a vote of 15 to 5. 


-_---— 








The Montreal Local Council of Women 
held their general quarterly meeting on 
Wednesday June 10, in the Y. M. C, A., 
the president, Mrs. Geo. Drummond, in 
the chair. Outside of the general routine 
business, a discussion as to the best way 
in which the societies affiliated with the 
Local Council should become more ac- 
quainted with each other’s work took up 
the greater portion of the meeting’s time. 
Another .subject of discussion was the 
delay which took place before lunatics 
could be sent to an asylum, consequent 
upon the time taken in the getting out of 
the necessary papers. There being no 
place for such persons during this time 
but the jail or police stations was also 
strongly commented upon. The Council 
appointed a committee who, with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Montreal Ma- 
ternity, will look after the better treat- 
ment of women in such cases. 





The Australian correspondent of the 
Boston Congreyationalist sees changes for 
the better as results of woman suffrage in 
that country. He writes in the issue of 
June 25: 


In April last for the first time women 
voted for members of Parliament in South 
Australia. The number of votes was 
raised from a little over 70,000 to nearly 
137,000. There were no such startling re- 
sults from the women’s votes as some 
seemed to anticipate. The ministry, 
whose policy has so strong a socialistic 
trend as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the ‘‘labor party,’’ came back 
to power, and the women do not seem to 
have materially affected the status quo in 
politics. One result of womanhood suf- 
frage has been to make parliamentary 
elections more orderly. This seems gen- 
erally conceded. Another has been to in- 
troduce new kinds of political machinery. 
“Afternoon teas’ and similar social func- 
tions are now made by enterprising Aus- 
tralian political woman effective election- 
eering agencies. Regaled by “the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates,”’ political male 
orators are led forth by the sisters of their 
party to speak for the good of the cause. 
There are not wanting signs that the 
political female orator will be, if she has 
not already been, developed. 





——— <<») 


The reception of the Women Journal- 
ists’ Society at Stafford House, London, 
last week, was a notable proof of the ad- 
vantage in social position of these hard- 
worked people. Half a dozen years ago 
a woman reporter was not only looked 
at askance in newspaper offices, but the 
great world of society looked on her as 
practically disreputable. 

ie ~—e 





The Independent says: 


In reply to the Colorado Catholic, which 
declares that we do not “understand the 
Catholic heart,” nor “appreciate the feel- 
ings of Catholic womanhood,’’ when we 
criticise Archbishop Chapelle’s statement 
that ‘true Catholics, men and women, are 
not in sympathy with the so-called wo- 
man’s rights party,’’ we simply quote the 
following from Archbishop Vaughan, pub- 
lished in the London Tablet of May 2: 

“T believe that the extension of the Parli- 
amentary Franchise to women upon the 
same conditions as it is held by men would 
be ajust and beneficial measure, tending to 
raise rather than to lower the course of 
national legislation.”’ 

We thank Father Scully, of Cambridge, 
Mass., for his note to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL calling attention to this utterance.” 





-o 


The Statesman of Boise, Idaho, said of 
a lecture given in that city: 

Mrs. Johns wasted no time in prelim- 
inaries. She came right to the point, and 
she talked so interestingly, so earnestly 
and so logically that when she had con- 
cluded the audience could hardly realize 
the lecture had occupied nearly an hour 
and a half. The speaker took the broad 
ground that to deny the ballot to the 
women of the land was in violation of one 
of the cardinal principles of the Govern- 
ment. The line of representation could 
not be drawn at creed, color or sex. Mrs. 
Johns took up one by one some of the 
arguments advanced against the move for 
political equality and tore tiem to shreds. 
Among other things she said it was not 
because women desired to repudiate the 
duties of the home that they wanted the 
privilege of the franchise; they wanted it 
because they were loyal to the homes and 
because they wanted to see those homes 

rotected. The suffrage would make them 
better wives, better mothers, better home- 
makers. 


Harold Frederic, in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, says: 


The success of the Deceased Wife’s Sis- 
ter Bill on the second reading in the 





. There are fifty members. 





House of Lords possesses only an abstract 
sporting interest. It cannot possibly get 
to a vote in the Commons, even if the 
bishops do not succeed in drumming up a 
majority to kill it in the Lords on third 
reading. After reading carefully all the 
speeches of its opponents, one’s mind 
remains quite blank as to why they really 
object to the change. The nearest ap- 
proach toa practical argument continues 
to be the old point that, if the prohibition 
is lifted, single women will come to live 
with their married sisters and poison 
them in order to secure the husbands for 
themselves. This theory, though stated 
now with less bluntness, is still enter- 
tained, and even the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury allows it to be understood that he 
holds it. 





The Record at Caldwell, Idaho, says: 

From all reports concerning Mrs. Johns, 
the equal suffragist, now canvassing the 
State, it is right to infer that she is a very 
adroit politician, in that she relegates 
platitudes, stale assertions and abstract 
theories to the rear in her addresses, and 
deals only with the timely and practical 
phase of the subject. 


-_-- 








We quote from the Bostun Record of 
June 25: 

The New England colleges made a num- 
ber of innovations yesterday, and they 
were good ones. Harvard gave an honorary 
degree to a colored man and Dartmouth 
toa woman. The enslaved of all classes 
are certainly beginning to receive their 
just dues. 





The Northern American Turnerbund, 
which recently met at Louisville, has a 
‘‘twoman question.’’ It was recommended 
by the committee that women be _ per- 
mitted to take part in the big carnival at 
St. Louis next year, which was carried, 
but they were denied admittance into the 
ncovention by a vote of 215 to 167. 








-_-— 


The Proof-Readers’ Association held 
the last meeting of the season in the rooms 
of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, Thursday 
evening, June 25. Mrs. Anderson pre- 
sided. A paper written by Mr. Bigelow, 
the veteran proof-reader in the United 
States, was read by Miss A. A. Baxter. 
Mrs. Mary Freeman and Miss Baxter, who 
sailed tor Europe, July 2, were commis- 
sioned to carry the greetings of the new 
club to the London society, which is 
known in England as “The Correctors of 
the Press.’’ There are but three societies 
of this kind in the world. The first was 
organized in London, the next in Chicago, 
and the initial meeting of the Boston 
association was held in December, 1895. 
Mrs. Anderson 
is president, and Mrs. Mary Freeman vice- 
president. 


=< 


LUCY STONE ON INDEPENDENCE DAY. 








I sit at night in the quiet home of Lucy 
Stone at Dorchester, making ready the 
material for this paper, which shall bear 
the date of our national independence. 
Every corner of the spacious, airy, peace- 
ful house brings up some memory of that 
great and faithful suul. Here she lived 
and loved and worked. Here she cared 
for the comfort of her family in wise, 
sweet fashion, ‘‘looking well to the ways 
of her household,” and met many a guest 
with gracious, motherly welcome. Here 
is the shaded piazza where she sat in 
sight of the blue water 

‘‘And the white sails of ships,” 
and here, almost three years ago, she 
passed out of this life, so bravely, with 
such serene faith, that her death was a 
lesson and an inspiration to weaker souls 

The scent of her roses comes in on the 
soft summer wind as I read these words 
of hers, written in 1870: 

FOURTH OF JULY. 

This day, as usual, is ushered in by the 
booming of cannon. It will be gay and 
glad with parade and festivity; rich with 
eloquent speeches and the reading of the 
still more eloquent Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Spite of all that makes this 
day one for which we may be grateful, no 
thoughtful woman can forget that the 
women of this country are in a far more 
abject position, legally and politically, 
than were the handful of men who, ninety- 
four years ago, signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Then, as now, every 
father had a legal right to own and pro- 
tect his children. Now, as then, no mar- 
ried mother has ashadow of legal right to 
own or protect the child who is her very 
bone and flesh. Then, as now, every man 
holding his hard-earned property, or that 
which came to him by descent, could sell, 
dispose of or will it just as he chose. 
Now, as then, no married woman, in any 
State, can make a will, only as she is 
hedged about by limitations such as no 
other sane adult person is subjected to. 
By far the larger number of married 
women are also mothers and housekeepers, 





and work hard with their hands all the 
days of their lives. For this they are 
legally entitled only to food and clothes, 
and, if they survive their husbands, to the 
use of one-third of the real estate. Such 
a wife lies down at last on her death-bed, 
without the right to will a dollar of the 
joint earnings of her whole married life. 
There never was a time in the history of 
the country when any free man was so 
outraged. We are mothers without the 
right to our children. We earn money 
without the right to will it. We are fined, 
imprisoned, taxed and hung, and we have 
no voice in the law that does all this. 
Yet, under such circumstances, we are 
to-day asked to rejoice in the general re- 
joicing ! Ah! well do I know that multi- 
tudes of women who to-day hear read the 
immortal truth that “all men are created 
equal’’—while they hear in it the pro- 
phecy of their own emancipation—will all 
the more feel their chains gall and bind. 
They will be reminded that the worst and 
meanest men enjoy and exercise rights of 
citizenship which are denied to all women, 
and such men bid us ask them to grant us 
the exercise of God-given rights. There 
are women who say they would not have 
these rights if they could. God pity and 
forgive both those who bid us ask and 
those who say they do not wish to have, a 
position, of such humiliation and degrada- 
tion ! L. 8. 
How much they sound like her—so 
plain, so trenchant, so strong! And 
though we have gained in many ways since 
that time, women are still far enough 
from being independent citizens of this 
great Republic; and there is urgent need 
still of that tireless energy, that intense 
devotion, that burning, unquenchable 
zeal, Cc. W. 


-_- 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Sarah Eleanor Veeder, of Lyons, 
N. Y., was awarded the Gee painting 
scholarship in Paris on her graduation 
piece, which was a painting from life of 
Jesse Jewell, an eighty-year-old engineer 
of Syracuse. The scholarship prize, of 
which Hiram Gee, of Ithaca, one of the 
Cornell University trustees, is the donor, 
consists of $500 given annually for a 
scholarship in one of the art schools of 
Paris. This is the second year of the 
awarding of tiris prise,it havingbeen won 
last year by Miss Florence Haanel. 

At the State oratorical contest of South 
Dakota, in which six colleges competed, 
Miss Alice Hyde of the State University 
won the first prize. Her competitors were 
four young men and one young woman, 
Miss Marion Thompson, of Sioux Falls 
College. Miss Hyde showed much origi- 
nality in preparing and presenting her 
oration. She assumed the character of an 
English lord, delivering an ‘‘Appeal for 
the English Jew’’ before the English 
Parliament. On the return of the Uni- 
versity delegation to Vermilion a recep- 
tion was tendered Miss Hyde. Prominent 
men of the city and university spoke, 
among others President Mauck, 

Though only sixteen years of age, Miss 
Marguerite McDonald, of Washington, is 
perhaps the cleverest paper-doll designer 
in the country. In the manufacture of 
these pretty toys a large field of labor is 
presented for people with a good eye for 
color; when a little child Marguerite 
showed artistic ability, and long before 
she was out of short dresses had turned 
out a great number of beautiful designs, 
chiefly of paper dolls. She was only 
thirteen years of age when some of these 
fell under the notice of one of the largest 
art-publishing firms of the country. The 
firm was so pleased with the artistic 
quality and original character of work that 
an offer was promptly made to her for it, 
and the little girl found that her play had 
become profitable. The publishing firm 
has been very much interested in the 
young girl from the time they saw her first 
productions. Last Christmas, a year ago, 
they sent her a beautiful gold watch set 
with diamonds. Her talent is a peculiar 
one, she having had no instruction beyond 
that which is got at the public schools. 
She means to be an artist, and hopes some 
day to use the brush in more ambitious 
work, 

The first inter-collegiate game of basket 
ball ever played took place in San Fran- 
cisco last April, between the Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, team and that of the Univer- 
sity of California, both composed entirely 
of young women students of these institu- 
tions. A picture in Harper’s Bazar of the 
winning team, Leland Stanford, shows 
eleven girls with bright faces and sturdy 
physique. 

At the commencement of the Fairmount 
(Va.) High School, the girl graduates de- 
parted from the usual custom of appear- 
ing in white, and came on the stage in 
blue calico dresses. F. M. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


_— 


GERTRUDE WARDEN is the author of 
a new novel called “The Sentimental 
Sex,’ said to possess especial originality 
and interest, to be published shortly by 
D, Appleton & Co. 


Miss ANNA E, U. HILuves, in the July 
number of the Arena, discusses interest- 
ingly in a paper, entitled ‘‘Woman in 
Society To-day,’ woman’s status in soci- 
ety at the present time, her enlarged 
opportunities for active work, and the 
excellent use she is making of those 
opportunities. 


Mrs. ELLEN C, JouNson, Superinten- 
dent of Sherborn Prison, has just received 
from the World’s Columbian Exposition 
the bronze medal and a diploma, awarded, 
as the diploma recites, “for evidence of a 
model management in every detail.”” Mrs. 
Johnson has been superintendent for the 
past twelve years, having succeeded Miss 
Clara Barton in January, 1884. 


Murs. HARRIET TUBMAN is expected to 
be present at the Conference of Colored 
Women to be held at Washington. Mrs. 
Tubman, well-known under the cognomen 
of ‘*Moses,”’ is the woman who iéd so 
many of her race out of slavery in the 
days before the war. Dr. Bartol says 
that her stories “have all the simplicity 
of Bible narratives.’”’ Now over eighty, 
she is living at Auburn, N. Y., and uses 
her own house as a refuge for distressed 
colored people. An effort is now being 
made to publish a small edition of the 
‘Life of Harriet Tubman.”’ 


CounTESS WACHTMEISTER lately lec- 
tured with much acceptance before the 
Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, on 
‘The Social Evils of the Day,’’ advocat- 
ing a vegetarian diet as a preventive of 
intemperance; and urging women to pity 
and help their weaker sisters. She writes 
to Mrs. Louise Thomas, of Port Town- 
send: ‘‘I do feel strongly how wrong it is 
to veil-and cover these crimes from public 
view; it is only by exposing them and 
holding them up before the world and 
placing the sinner on a pedestal where 
the public may view him with contempt, 
that you will cause your foundling hospi- 
tals to be less well filled.”’ 


Miss ANNA FLENNER, of Atwood, IIl., 
is an undertaker. A few years ago she 
left the high school, taught a country 
school for a time for means with which to 
continue her education at Oxford Semi- 
nary for two or three years, and then 
prepared to settle down to teaching as her 
life work. About this time, her only 
brother, a few years younger than herself, 
decided to begin a business career, and it 
was thought best that his sister Anna 
should be associated with him. Accord- 
ingly they opened a store for the sale of 
furniture and undertaking goods, and Mr. 
Flenner became a practical embalmer and 
undertaker. It was evident from the start 
that Miss Flenner must carry the burden 
of the responsibility, and as time wore on 
she assumed more and more control of 
the business, doing all the purchasing of 
goods, and personally directing all funer- 
als which came under their charge. She 
is described as a quiet, modest, refined 
young lady, who has, simply by force of 
circumstances, made herself a place in the 
business world, and is looked upon by her 
friends and associates as a thoroughly 
successful woman. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE gave a par- 
lor lecture at the home of Mrs. Fanny K. 
Sweetser, of Cliftondale, on Saturday, 
June 27. Dr. Livermore was at her best, 
and the ladies were more than delighted 
at her pathos and power of expression, 
The music furnished by Miss Lena Jud- 
kins, of Lynn, was greatly enjoyed, espe- 
cially her cornet solo. A pleasant fea- 
ture of the occasion was a “spread” pre- 
pared by the hostess. Among the guests 
who remained to partake of it were Mrs. 
Allen Sheldon, Miss Judkins and Mrs. 
Judkins, Miss Cecilia R. Babcock, of the 
Salem ‘‘Thought and Work’’ Club, Mrs. 
Annie Davis ,and Mrs. Marr, of Saugus, 
Miss Emma Newhall, of the ‘‘Homer’” 
Club. Mrs. W. F. Plant, of Lynn, pre- 
sented Dr. Livermore with a beautiful 
piece of painted china as a souvenir of 
the occasion. Miss Annie Purinton, of 
Lynn, sent hothouse flowers and a potted 
white rose-bush, significant of the fra- 
grance of Dr. Livermore’s beneficent 
life. A basket of strawberries raised by 
an old veteran was sent to her with his 
choicest blessings. 
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WOMAN'S PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


The status of the woman’s movement in 
Germany presents a study of special in- 
terest, because of the ultra-conservative 
attitude of that country towards this most 
important problem of our age. 

Germany’s unwillingness to hear of bet- 
ter things for women is but a part of her 
inability to adjust herself to different con- 
ditions, but one form of her general slow- 
ness to adopt new customs. Great as is 
the learning of the German people, splen- 
did as are their achievements in the field 
of art, of literature and of science, they 
have, notwithstanding, always been singu- 
larly lacking in the power to assimilate 
quickly that which is foreign to their 
nature, and devoid of the knack of imita- 
tion. That these are traits which serve 
as potent factors in the enlightenment of 
humanity has been preéminently proved 
by the French and American nations; for 
it is to the versatility and to the adapta- 
bility of their people that these countries 
owe their greatness, if it be true that it is 
to these qualities also that their deficien- 
cies are largely to be ascribed. 

It is natural, and, to a certain extent, 
both necessary and wholesome for a na- 
tion to be patriotic; but when patriotism 
degenerates into a self-content so pro- 
found as to form a barrier to progress, 
then is there no element more unfavorable 
to the normal development of a country. 
England has a goodly share of conceit, 
and her people are prone to consider their 
institutions the best in existence; but 
England would never have become the 
great and powerful nation she is, had she 
not been receptive to outside influences. 
Germany, on the other hand, not only 
scorns to learn of other nations, but she 
is apt to view with disfavor the desire and 
the efforts of other nations to keep pace 
with this age of civilization. The Ger- 
mans as a whole are averse to anything 
like innovation, whether it be the intro- 
duction of material comforts, or the dis- 
cussion of a matter of such moment as 
the woman question. Thus it has come 
about that erudite Germany is behind the 
times in regard to higher rights for 
women, while countries like India, with 
her ancient traditions, Russia, with her 
semi-barbarous institutions, and even 
primitive Iceland, have come to the front 
nobly in behalf of their women. 

The teachings of the Bible, and conse- 
quently of tradition and custom, are re- 
sponsible for the bodily or mental bondage 
in which woman has been held in all 
countries. In Germany she has been as- 
signed the place of household drudge, 
with as limited a sphere as possible for 
the development of her natural capabili- 
ties, and her intellectual inequality has 
been asserted as an established fact. The 
educated women of other countries are 
ambitious to make the best of their op- 
portunities, however few; they are eager 
to further the cause of their sex as ef- 
ficiently as their powers and resources 
will permit, while the average German 
woman is not only content with her lot, 
but actually exults in her inferiority! 
Woman's indifference to her own welfare 
offers the greatest obstacle with which 
the movement has to contend in Germany, 
where the men are narrow in their views 
merely because the women allow them to 
retain their old-time belief. As soon as 
the German women shall rise up as a 
thinking half of the population and de- 
mand their rights, they will be as certain 
to obtain them as are the women of less 
conservative countries. 

The result of woman’s training in Ger- 
many, the consequence of the precepts in- 
stilled into her from early childhood, has 
been her complete absorption in the af- 
fairs of the household and in family 
duties. The awakening from this mental 
torpidity has been a very gradual one on 
this account, but its growth has been 
steady for the past twelve, and even rapid, 
for the last three years. These strides 
toward enlightenment and higher educa- 
tion have been almost wholly accom- 
plished through the efforts of the founders 
of the woman’s movement, who have been 
subjected to trials of no trifling nature, 
and in some cases to social ostracism. 
And for the very reason that these brave 
women have taken and held their stand 
so unflinchingly, it is all the more to be 
deprecated that a socialistic element, 
which must of necessity injure the cause 
(as has been the case in England, in 
France and in Austria), has entered into 
the question. The agitators of a reform 
owe it to themselves, as well as to the 
cause which they advocate, to keep them- 
selves absolutely pure and right-minded, 
since the slightest deviation from the 
path of duty, the smallest concession in 
the wrong direction, brings with it the 
assailment of the truth of their principles 
and of the doctrines which they seek to 
disseminate. Yet it is easy to understand 
how this socialistic tendency has arisen, 
when we remember that albeit socialism 
is symbolic of anarchy, it is at the same 
time synonymous with progress, although 

of progress which is generally of a dis- 





torted nature. Just as a nation, in times 
of distress readily accepts aid from the 
country which offers to sustain her most 
effectually, however degraded its people, 
so do the leaders of a public movement 
turn to that party which will take their 
side of the question, without stopping to 
consider what its party principles may be. 
The agitation in favor of moral reform, 
moreover, is largely the work of people of 
socialistic ideas. The Germans are accus- 
tomed to attribute any laxity in the 
morals of their people either to the 
poverty which the military system entails 
upon those who are connected with the 
army, or to the fact that they consider an 
equal code of morals for both sexes alike 
an unnecessary and an impossible thing. 
That the army standard of morals is un- 
questionably of the lowest cannot be cause 
for surprise, since morality there is nei- 
ther required nor expected; but German 
women are as responsible for the doctrine 
that no matter how loose a man’s morals 
may be he need not therefore fall in the 
estimation of his fellow beings, as are the 
women of other countries. It is incompre- 
hensible and shameful indeed that women 
should so readily tolerate in men failings, 
for which, when met with in women, 
men have only merciless reprobation and 
persecution. 

Another hindrance to the progress of 
the battle for equal rights has been the 
frequent dissensions of its leaders—whose 
united efforts would give such strength 
to the cause—among themselves, which is 
but another outcome of the national spirit 
of intolerance. The difficulties in the 
way of woman’s advancement would have 
been greatly lessened, had the Empress 
Frederick, with her clear intellect and her 
liberal English views, held sway over Ger- 
many. As it is, the movement receives no 
support from the crown, because its aims 
are antagonistic to the views of the pres- 
ent Empress, who, despite her high sta- 
tion, is of the opinion that woman should 
be satisfied to fulfil the German ideal of 
mother and housewife, and whose piety— 
the delight of the clergy—makes her blind 
to the truly Christian duty of enlighten- 
ing and helping her countrywomen. The 
strongest feature of the opposition which 
the conflict for equal rights arouses, is 
the leniency with which women, and 
the favor with which men, look upon 
women who smoke, and drink, and gamble, 
and the horror with whieh they regard 
strong-minded, highly educated women 
who do not lead fast lives. This incon- 
sistency of human nature is peculiar to 
no one race, but nowhere does it assume 
amore disagreeable character than with 
the German-speaking people, the most 
outspoken type of the thoroughly eman- 
cipated woman, in the worst sense of the 
word, being met with in the highest 
Vienna circles. 

Berlin is almost invariably the last large 
German city to follow a fashion set by 
another country, and the University of 
Berlin, the capital of agreat empire and 
one of the four leading cities of the 
world, was the last of the German uni- 
versities of note to lay aside her preju- 
dices in reference to women students. 
Although women students whose attain- 
ments entitle them to degrees are as 
unjustly debarred from receiving them 
as are English women, those having the 
proper qualification, with the exception 
of medical students, can now obtain 
admittance as special students at all the 
principal German universities. The intro- 
duction of the ‘‘Héhere Téchter Schu- 
len,” or high schools for girls, was the 
first step towards higher education for 
German women; and the founding of 
three gymnasia, which enable women to 
take the same preparatorf course for 
university study which their gymnasia 
afford men, is the precursor of regular 
academic training for women. 

The erection of universities for women 
students is strenuously opposed by a 
large number of the advocates of equal 
rights, because they are imbued with the 
conviction that a co-educational system— 
the study of medicine always excepted— 
would relieve the government, already 
heavily drained to meet the financial 
demands made upon it, from large and 
unnecessary expenditures. If we Ameri- 
cans could be made to feel the same need 
for utilizing the learning and the re- 
sources which we have at hand, instead of 
constantly calling into existence new in- 
stitutions which cannot reach the stand- 
ard they should attain, on account of 
their number and, consequently, of their 
inadequacy, we should avoid many evils. 
For just as we have too many colleges for 
men, so we have too many women’s col- 
leges which are no better than high 
schools. How much wiser it would be 
for us to put a check upon our ambition 
to outdo other States or other cities, and 
to concentrate our energies and our 
means upon fewer institutions, in order 
that these might answer the necessary re- 
quirements. While it is undeniable that 
the Germans are not a practical people, it 
is nevertheless true that they are in many 
respects far more systematic than the 





Americans, progressive as is the spirit 
which animates our country. In our 
eagerness and in our haste to excel, we 
have acquired a degree of superficiality 
which has left its stamp upon us as a 
people, as well as upon our institutions, 
and which is continually endangering our 
national welfare, and bringing us into 
discredit with other nations. If America 
isto take the lead in woman’s advance- 
ment, as she seeks to do in all things, she 
must first and foremost teach her women 
—who occupy the most enviable social 
position among the women of the universe 
—to cultivate the habit of thoroughness 
and a taste for true scholarship; she must 
provide her schools and colleges with in- 
structors who are really well educated; 
with a curriculum which is something 
more than high sounding; in other words, 
she must emulate Germany’s example by 
seeking to inculcate in her women, as she 
should in her men citizens, those princi- 
ples to which Germany owes her great- 
ness. HELEN ELIsE VILLARD. 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Mrs. Frank Hardesty and Mrs. N. W. 
Henry, both ladies of social prominence, 
are new members of the school board of 
Chanute, Kan. 

Mrs. E. B. Shields has been elected a 
member of the school board of Hudson, 
O., for aterm of three years. She was a 
candidate on the Republican ticket. 

At Morgan Park, IIl., there has always 
been determined opposition to women on 
the school board. At the last election 
the suffragists succeeded in electing Miss 
Addie Hovey by a large majority vote, 
she receiving 318 out of the 401 votes cast. 
Miss Hovey is a Northwestern University 
woman, and generally admired for her 
unassuming womanliness. 

Hon. John E. Massey, State Superin- 
tendent of Education of Virginia, has 
decided that Mrs. Fannie Bagby, elected 
by the Council of the town of West Point 
to be a member of its school board, can- 
not serve in that capacity. The law 
especially provides that only males can be 
chosen for that position, The Staunton 
Vindicator favors such change in the 
constitution and laws as will make women 
eligible. 


POOR CHILDREN IN CLOVER. 





Grace Duffie Boylan writes to the Chi- 
cago Journal this pathetic sketch of ‘‘a 
few moments in clover:”’ 


They came from the noisome alleys and 
squalid tenements along a mile of misery 
edging South Clark Street; and when they 
had been gathered under the early morning 
sky, and marshalled in ragged, straggling 
files up to the Polk Street railway station 
and into the long line of cars waiting to 
take them out for a holiday in the country, 
they numbered almost a thousand. 

The Salvation Army officers were in com- 
mand; but their ten regiments made up as 
strange an army as has ever been seen 
since the piper of Hamelin marched before 
his host. For they were little white-faced 
and destitute children, who had never seen 
a river running clear as crystal over its 
shining pebbles, or the sky bending like a 
dome of sapphire over their heads and 
down to touch the green and level land. 
The good women planned the trip to 
Momence a month ago, and not an invita- 
tion was declined. Not one did I say? 
There was justone. Little Giuletta Condi 
had beaten on the doors of the barracks 
at sunrise that very morning; and when 
they were opened had rushed sobbing to 
the pretty young captain to tell her that 
she could not go. The woman nurse with 
the striped dress and the cool hands had 
been all night sitting in the hot and poison- 
ous air by Giuletta’s mother's bed, she 
explained; and she had told her to hurry 
back, for if the priest did not get there in 
time it would be something for the poor 
mother to die holding fast to her little 
hand, All this between short, sharp sobs, 
that shook the frail shoulders and filled 
the soft, black eyes with bitter tears. The 
little captain comforted her as well as she 
could, and with the power born of long 
experience in just such sorrows. But 
Giuletta was the only one absent when the 
time for starting came. How they 
swarmed out of the yellow coaches and 
went over to possess the land that borders 
the Kankakee! The land, indeed! They 
had not been there five minutes before 
they were dabbling their pave-worn and 
grimy little feet in the water; and in an 
hour there wasn’t a wild flower ungathered 
or allowed to blush unseen for two miles 
around. For the first time in their 
starved and wretched lives they knew what 
it was to be ‘‘knee-deep in June.’’ Deeper, 
even, for the pink clover and tall grasses 
grew high, almost to the tops of some of 
their heads. That’s what made the trou- 
ble. For a sniff of the air and a touch of 
the cool blossoms made little Paul Strauss 
an apostle of freedom. He called his 
brother, Johnnie, and told him of his 
great scheme. They wouldn’t go back to 
the city, they’d just stay right there all 
summer! 

‘‘EKat,’’ responded Paul, ‘‘what we eat in 
dat town? Nothin’! Look at dem cows; 
ain’t dere no fish?” 

Paul waved his hand oratorically toward 
the pasture and then toward the river. 

Ten minutes before train time the 
officers in charge of the excursionists 
called the roll, and found 200 missing. 
Searching parties were unable to find 
them. Sharp whistles from the waiting 
engine brought no answer from the usu- 





ally noisy throats. Finally a deserter 
ran crying into the excited camp: 

‘‘Dey’re out dere, under de bridge,’” he 
yelled. ‘*Dey’s goin’ to stay and be farm- 
ers!’ 

And, sure enough, behind the low abut- 
ments, and under the shadow of the bridge, 
were 100 children, while deep in the field 
of clover another 100 children lay hidden. 

They wept and struggled desperately 
at being taken out, and pleaded with their 
captors to leave them where they were. 

“IT don’t want to go back,”’ cried a tall 
girl of ten or thereabouts, pitifully. ‘I 
can be good here. Oh, I can be good here. 
Let me stay.”’ 

“What can you do, child; where would 
you stay?”’ asked the captain, kindly, and 
the girl went reluctantly toward the train. 

Another, with an old face, pinched and 
eerie looking, under her tangle of hair, 
said sententiously: 

“Ye'd better let her stayed! She'd jes’ 
starve here, an’ in town she’ll hev ter get 
so many wollopins first.”’ 

The tall girl heard her and turned 
around. 

**Yes,’’ she said, as if the argument was 
unanswerable. ‘An’ I'd like to die when 
I feel so—so sort o’ clean.” 

God pity her—and pity us all! 
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A WOMAN'S NOVEL. 


Upon reading for the first time and in 
serial form the remarkable story, ‘*The 
Years that the Locusts Have Eaten,”’ by 
Annie E. Holdsworth, it was felt to be a 
work of note; and its appearance in book 
form has only strengthened the first im- 
pression. Indeed, it gains measurably 
upon being read as a whole. It is terribly 
real, terribly true, terribly pathetic. It is 
told with a dramatic and intense simplic- 
ity, and at the same time with no omitted 
link necessary to understanding the trend 
of the minds and hearts that act out their 
lives before us. The author never imagined 
this book! It must be the record of either 
personal experience or of close and sym- 
pathetic observation of lives in intimate 
relation to her own. Poor Priscilla with 
her gifts, her desire to live outside the 
bonds of the narrow, conventional English 
parish with its pettinesses, and her hope to 
help on the coming of a better day for the 
poor and oppressed; with no mother to 
guide and advise and save her from mis- 
take, is but another example that it is 
only by trial and labor and suffering that 
we arrive at the heights. Per aspera ad 
astra. 

There is much help to be drawn from 
the thought hidden in the Biblical word 
“tribulation.”” ‘These are they which 
came out of great tribulation.” ‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.’”’ ‘We 
must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God.’’ ‘We glory in 
tribulations also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence; and experience, hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed; because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts.’’ This 
last text, in particular, is too often over- 
looked. But the particular point in view 
at this moment is that one important 
word. Philology gives us a new light and 
a help over the rough pathway of the 
world if we take philosophy and religion 
as companions. For ‘‘tribulation’’ is a 
figurative word and brings to us the picture 
of the farmer with his flail beating the 
corn, the wheat, separating the good food 
from the husks that hinder it from attain- 
ing its full measure of usefulness. Had 
the wheat sentiency, doubtless it would 
ery out and lament the rough treatment it 
was suffering, and not realize that only by 
such hardship could it fulfil its mission 
and do its proper work to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The old Latin word that had come into 
English use, and was thoroughly estab- 
lished before the King James version was 
made, represented just this operation, the 
threshing of the good seed from the use- 
less straw. The old religious writers 
were quick to seize the telling word that 
was easily grasped by the people; and 
thus it came to convey a religious truth 
that to our dulled ear is no longer per- 
ceptible until it is recalled to our minds. 
Priscilla’s religious teaching had not been 
of the kind to help her in her despair at 
her apparent failure in all that her con- 
science and heart had demanded, and her 
body had missed the proper nourishment 
so long that it was no wonder that the 
end came when and how it did. As for 
Dunstane, there are many that could have 
served as models for the portrait, and he 
is a familiar acquaintance to some of us. 
Indeed, an American Dunstane has for- 
gotten Priscilla, and recovered his health, 
and married a second wife! Our efforts 
seem at times so unavailing that we feel like 
ceasing them; but if we only have courage 
to face defeat and fight on we shall surely 
win in the end if our cause be righteous. 
So it is with the woman suffrage question. 
It is only by looking backward that we 
realize the gain to the women, and hence 
to the men, won by a wholehearted enthu- 
siasm, and a courage that never winced, 
but kept the banner in the van, thus draw 
ing the brave to protect it, until now the 
enemy is seen to be weaker, and that it is 
only a question ofa little longer endurance 
and we shall see the downfall of the cas- 





a 
tles of those strong giants, Prejudice 
Time-honored Custom, Divine Right and 
Expediency. When the final Victory jg 
won we shall not forget those that led us 
in the beginning, to whom we owe our Suc- 
cess. Their names are in our hearts; we 
do not need to bring them to our lips, 

MARIE ADA MOLInevx, 
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GIRL GRADUATES. 

Season after season, with the recurring 
periodicity of the roses, we welcome the 
appearance of the fair girl graduates 
always with a thrilland a tug at our heart. 
strings as we think of the life which lieg 
beyond their college gates. It is more 
and more in the air—the feeling which 
some old-fashioned folk do not share— 
that a girl’s first ambition should be for 
career; that the self-supporting, money- 
earning, absolutely independent young 
woman is the one to be admired and 
envied. All fair-minded people must re. 
joice that so many thoroughly equipped 
young women are graduated yearly, and 
that in the fierce struggle for a foothold 
they are less handicapped than of old; but 
the sentimental observer, hearing the 
songs, and the baccalaureate sermons, and 
the essays so polished and so profound, 
and watching the slim fingers that clasp 
the diploma, is still glad that for hundreds 
of graduates there is nothing to do except 
to live at home and make society richer, 
sweeter, and more charming and elegant, 
The educated woman keeps society at its 
highwater mark, and she is as useful and 
as honorable in this inconspicuous but 
honorable relation to her world as can 
possibly be her classmate with definite 
work to do in the outside market-place, 
among the ranks of working men and 
women. 

The girl graduate this bright June is 
not likely to look pallid and attenuated, as 
though her studies had robbed her of 
vitality. She has flesh in firm condition, 
her muscles are hard, her eyes clear, her 
cheeks are rosy, her walk is elastic. This 
youthful Hebe can row and ride and drive 
and play basket-ball, is accustomed to 
manage her flying wheel, and understands 
golf, and perhaps cricket. She not only 
takes an interest in her brothers and their 
chums so far as games are concerned, but 
can join them in healthful sports, and 
often surpasses them in skill, as well as 
equals them in endurance. The girls of 
the day are noticeably taller and distinctly 
stronger than girls were in the last genera- 
ion; they are, indeed, models of health 
and vigor, and the best comrades on the 
earth. That man needs comradeship in 
sister, daughter, friend, and wife must be 
admitted, and the graduates of the sum- 
mer are prepared intellectually and spirit- 
ually, as well as in virtue of their superb 
physical outfit, to give him what he needs. 

And in the mean time there are among 
the college girls who shall leave their 
Alma Maters in a week or two, for sum- 
mer rest and vacation pleasure, those who 
will win further scholastic honors as far 
afield as England or Germany. American 
young women have made a good record 
wherever they have entered competitive 
lists abroad, and their post-graduate stud- 
ies will yet further increase the respect in 
which we hold them. The future doctors, 
lawyers, journalists, ministers and teacb- 
ers who are to come from the ranks of 
our girl graduates we cannot number, but 
they are legion. And if the college life 
has somewhat delayed the period of court- 
ing and marriage, yet there will be brides 
to woo and wives to love and cherish from 
those who reach the height of academic 
felicity in this hour of the class of 1896.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





CHILDREN AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


If we expect a child to grow up witha 
knowledge of the value of money, Wé 
must make it a part of their education. 
It is just as sensible to expect them to 
appreciate a rare work of art without 
ever having seen a painting as to expect 
them to use money judiciously without 
knowledge of its value, gained by experi- 
ence. Many young people are spend- 
thrifts when they come into possession of 
alittle money simply because they do not 
know its purchasing value. 

Let the little one earn a few pennies by 
hard work, that he may know the cost of 
them. He may spend a part foolishly. 
Do not we older children do the same? 
Carefully explain to them that so long 4 
he spends all he earns he will never s4vé 
enough to buy something greater. Get 
him to invest his savings. Show him the 
growth of his pennies into dollars. Teach 
him that money used for present pleasure 
is gone, and that he soon wearies of his 
bauble. Make him understand that 
money is not elastic; that 100 cents will 
buy just 100 cents’ worth of goods. 
him buy and sell and loan money to your 
self, if need be, that he may understand 
business methods. Take him with you 
town when you go to make a purchase “ 
sale. This will not make him grasping? 
he receive the right kind of training; it 
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will make him careful of little things. 

Do not neglect the girls. You think 
them extravagant. How can they know 
the difference between economy and ex- 
travagance if they are never taught the 
yalue of money? Give them a share of 
something, but let them earn it them- 
selves. Make it large enough to allow 
them a sufficient amount to make all 
needful purchases. Be their savings ever 
so small, have them deposit them in a 
pank, if conveniently near.—New York 


er. 
Ledg 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLANK. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The following lines were sent to the 
former Assistant Postmaster - general, 
Clarkson, as a plea for a woman suffrage 
plank: 

To Mr. Clarkson: Why not put a wo- 
man suffrage plank in the Republican plat- 
form? Then the Republican party would 
continue in power twenty-five years, and 
go down, eternally, in history, not only as 
the party that freed the black man, but as 
the party that freed the white woman. 
Later 700,000,000, one-half of the popula- 
tion of the globe, would be freed by this 
act. Ihave been thirteen years in bed, 
and so am out of politics, and indeed al- 
most out of the world, but for God’s sake, 
and the sake of goodness, put in the Re- 
publican platform a woman suffrage plank. 

To these words Ladd the words of our 
saint-president, prophet and emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘I go for all sharing 
the privileges of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens, by no means 
excluding women.” 

Yours for woman suffrage, 
C. Howard YounG, 

Hartford, Conn., June 17, 1896. 

— 


PRESS POINTS. 


A woman works harder to get the fam- 
ily off on a Sunday jaunt than the man 
works all the week.—Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Express. 

There is an awful lot of humbug about 
this “natural history study.’’ Why should 
the robbing of birds’ nests be encouraged 
on the simple statement that it is done for 
scientific purposes? What are scientific 
purposes? Of what use to science is a 
dozen or two of birds’ eggs made at the 
cost of half a hundred times as many 
tuined nests? Ornithological is an im- 
pressive word, but the ornithological 
science which is killing off all our birds, 
beautiful for song and plumage, and which 
yields not a nameable benefit, is a delusion 
and a snare.— Boston Herald. 

Woman has always been the power be- 
hind the throne. Our shame has been 
that we have kept her behind the throne 








, ° 
When she should have been beside us on 


the throne. She has had unlimited power 
through her influence from behind the 
throne, when she should have had the 
sobering sense of responsibility for the 
use of that power.—Pennsylvania Metho- 
dist, 

Every man this year, as every woman 
does every year, will have to go person- 
ally to register before he can vote. And 
like the women the men will have to state 
their ages, show that they can read and 
write, and, what is entirely new, tell how 
tall they are and how many pounds they 
weigh.—Bostor Home Journal. 





HUMOROUS. 


_ Teacher—As the twig is bent, the tree 
18 inclined. Do you quite understand 
What that means? Scholar—Yes, _ sir. 
When bicyclists grow up, they'll walk 
stooping.— London Globe. 


7 “Mary Ann,” remarked Mrs. Wickwire, 
‘I think if you will take a sweeping 
glance around this parlor, you will see 
that you have given it a very glancing 
Sweep.” — Indianapolis Journal. 


“Annual bargain sale now going on. 
Don’t go anywhere else to be cheated,”’ is 
the rather dubious manner in which a New 

ork furniture dealer worded his an- 
nouncement.— Mid Continent. 


A couple of lawyers engaged in a case 
Were recently discussing the issue. ‘At 
events,”’ said the younger and more 
enthusiastic, “we have justice on our 
side. To which the older and warier 
replied, “Quite true, but what we want 


8 the chief justice on our side.’’—Ez- 
change, 


Little Billy came in one afternoon from 
an assembly of the children of the neigh- 
paren with his clothes pierced above 
a below with a great many little holes. 
whe pity’s sake,” exclaimed his mother, 

v iat has happened to you?” “Oh,” said 
ston’ Bg ve only been playing grocery 
sad t he everybody was something in it; 
Con was the Swiss cheese.’’—Youth’s 

mpanion. 


i = Aberdeen recently engaged as 
part ate raw country youth. It was 
phone wr duties to attend to the tele- 
the bell ‘ hen first called upon to answer 
You the, 'n reply to the usual query, ‘‘Are 
question” he nodded assent. Again the 
ime th — and still again, and each 
When ch, Oy gave an answering nod. 
ime Never question came for the fourth 
roared ta the boy losing his temper, 
ye blin’? Pee the telephone: “Man, a’ 
U last ha Aes been noddin’ me heid aff for 
cate, al oor. "—N. W. Christian Advo- 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SHIP’S COLORS. 





Oh, sailor, young sailor, with tan on your 
cheek, 

What flag is your schooner to fly at her 
peak? 

Oh, Jack in blue jacket, I pray you, declare 

What colors your busy brown fingers pre- 
pare? 


‘“‘What flag but the grandest?’’ my sailor 
boy said: 

“The star-spangled union, the stripes whice 
and red, 

The flower of all ensigns, the pride of the 
sky; 

No flag but ‘Old Glory’ my beauty shall fly!’’ 


Oh, sailor, my sailor, you’ve chosen aright! 

Thus prize it forever, that banner of light. 

Each stripe has a meaning you yet cannot 
guess ; 

Each star is more sacred than words may 
express. 


O’er desolate ice-fields—‘mid islands of 
palm— 

It lives through the storm, and it sleeps 
through the calm. 

It guides, through the war-cloud, on perilous 
ways; 

It decks the glad cities on festival days. 


In far-away harbors, where many ships meet, 

Where dark foreign faces look strange in the 
street, 

The flag flaps a greeting, and kinsmen who 
roam 

All bless the brave colors that tell them of 
home. 


Wherever it flutters, the bride of the breeze, 
A message of freedom it flings o’er the seas, 
A hope for the world—and the heart that 
beats true 
Must leap at the sight of the red, white, and 
blue! 
—Helen Gray Cone, in St. Nicholas. 





HOW FLAGS ARE MADE. 

Of course all the boys and girls are 
honoring their flag to-day, but perhaps 
they do not stop to think about the mak- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes. 

Old Glory is made in many ways. One 
way—and by far the commonest way—is 
by weaving it. There is a regular loom 
made with thirteen stripes upon it, for 
there are always thirteen stripes upon a 
properly designed flag, and with the forty- 
five stars im the corner. The material, a 
very fine bunting, is passed through the 
loom and comes out a full-fledged flag. It 
is fed to the loom either in shreds of the 
right colors or in bulk, which the looms 
know how to dispose of. 

In making a flag like this the weavers 
attend to the looms, and the girls and 
women who work upon Old Glory cut off 
the flags as fast as they are turned out 
and hem them, while the children tack 
them to the poles, or carry them in great 
piles to the lads who perform this work, 
after which the younger laborers roll them 
in around the poles, wrap them separately 
in long tube-like wrappers and carry them 
to a large delivery room, where they are 
laid in great piles—one thousand in a pile. 
Old Glory is now ready to be sent out 
into the world. 

But there is another way of making the 
American flag. And this is where much 
skill comes in. It is in making the sewed 
flags. These are turned out stripe by 
stripe. There are thousands of yards of 
red stripes and thousands of yards of 
white. Yard by yard these stripes come 
out of the loom ready for nimble fingers. 

In a great light room sit the sewers, 
and to them the rollsare taken. Here the 
stripes are cut off the right length and 
carefully sewed together. Then upon one 
corner the stars are sewed. There is a 
blue fleld here and the white stars are 
sewed upon it. Each one is basted, then 
sewed on with the finest stitches; and it 
may be recorded that some of the prettiest 
girls in New England do this work. 


The shortness of Old Glory’s life 
would be a matter of sadness to its 
friends were it generally known, If a 


flag is hung from a flagpole and left out 
night and day, it seldom lasts more than 
three days if the weather is brisk. Upon 
the New York Post Office, where the 
breezes of four rivers play upon it—the 
East, North, Hudson and Harlem, not 
counting the bay, a flag could not live 
over 24 hours in bad weather. After one 
night in a gale it would be slit to rib- 
bons; for, remember, it is not protected 
like clothes upon a line, but is drawn 
tight, strung up sidewise to flap and show 
itself, and flap again all the day long. 

It is the custom of the men who have 
charge of the flags to haul them down 
every night and dry them if they are 
wet. In the morning, bright as a dollar 
again, Old Glory sails up to his post. 

The credit of Old Glory must be di- 
vided between George Washington and 
Betsy Ross. Washington asked for flag 
designs and Betsy Ross competed and 
won the prize. Washington did not 
wholly like the first plan she submitted, 
so, acting upon his suggestion, she took 
the stripes of red and white and sewed 
them together again until she had it 





ready to show him. In one corner she 
put the white stars which the Father of 
His Country said looked “like a white 
light in God’s blue sky.” 


| 
| 


Washington made a plan upon a sheet | 


of paper in Betsy Ross’s little back par- 
lor in a very plain house in Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Betsy workedfaithfully to carry 
out the idea. 
done she showed it to him, asking, ‘‘Is 


this according to Your Excellency’s 
idea?’ And Washington said it was, 


and “fit for this new Union,” 

Three million of Betsy Ross’s flags are 
now made every year in the United 
States. 


A few of these go over the water phia Press. 


When she had it nearly | 


to Americans abroad, and a large num- | 


ber go to private citizens. But, after all 


the flags for public buildings have been | py 


deducted from the whole number, there 
remains a million to be accounted for. 
And this can only be done by allowing 
enough patriotism to the small boy to 
admit of his burning them up and wear- 
ing them out on the Fourth of July.—£x- 
change. 


———— OS — 


SURE TO WIN. 

The people recognize and appreciate real 
merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has the largest sales in the world. Merit 
in medicine means the power to cure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures — absolutely, 
permanently cures. It is the One True 
Blood Purifier. lts superior merit is an 
established fact, and merit wins. 


Hoop’s PILus are easy to take, easy to | bee 


operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 
——_o-——_- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 





to learn that there is at least one dreaded | 
disease that science has been able to cure | 


in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 


Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting | 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- | 


faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., 

Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened 9th month, goth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full perncurs address CHARLES DE 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Noth Fosneyivenia St. 
* thy . ens 
Girls’ Classical School. cevtember 22nd. 1396, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








_ TO LET 


For the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES .. . 


—AT— 


. . » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor 





The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3- Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece, 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 














ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
— 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 
A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 


The poems are of the greatest interest —Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
y Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

This little book is a credit alike to the author and 
the publishers.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M/. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of who.n have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capac.ty ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—B ston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
~~ of a long-suffering people.—Auffalo Commer- 
cial, 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... It is apparent that the toqnaiater has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.— 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems, They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Bad¢i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced a tionally and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Onental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their pe ot - . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
c gestion} before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church ast Wednesday The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin: 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


. ¥. Commer- 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocke, M.D., author of 
‘‘Hypnotism,”’ ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1: 50. 


The [ystery of Handwriting 

A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J]. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writin; 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
flanifestations” ‘* Redeemer and Kedeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLiFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of ‘‘History 
of Bedford’ etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees’’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily: hown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The boo* is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy ;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams 

coarse fare on Agen 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria [itchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the Siecotery 

of the comet of 1848. . 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she yy a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical [Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of ‘Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God’s Image in Man” ‘Edward Burton” “The 
Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
$1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—-AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


lunched on 





Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, l1ASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnee 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping. 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00,. 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12-45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4:00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at Fang sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








THE ATTITUDE OF WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

A glimpse of the quality of the spirit 
that women will carry into public and 
political affairs was afforded by the recep- 
tion given by the ladies of Canton, O., on 
the afternoon of June 26, to Major Me- 
Kinley and Mrs. McKinley and the vener- 
able mother of Major McKinley. 

The women came forth without regard 
to party or sect or color, itis said. For 
more than two hours an unbroken stream 
of women, two and sometimes three 
abreast. passed in at the front doors of 
the spacious Miller residence, thence to 
the receiving-room and out by a side door. 
The house was beautiful with bloom and 
verdure. Concealed behind a bank of 
ferns, palms and flowers an orchestra 
made delightful music. The reception 
commenced with a speech by Mrs. Alice 
Jones. Among other things she said: 

Fourteen years ago, onthe Sunday fol- 
lowing his nomination, J. A. Garfield 
walked into the old home church, bear- 
ing on his arm his aged mother, and on 
last Sabbath morning into the church of 
his early faith walked our future presi- 
dent, and with him walked his mother. 

With home anchorage such as this, we 
women have no fears that under the com- 
ing administration hearth-fires will burn 
dimmer or counting-rooms be closed. 
Our men may deal with questions of tariff 
and finance and political policy; we women 
believe that the importance of pure living 
is higher than all, and are satisfied that 
should you be called to preside over the 
destinies of the nation, we shall have a 
man at the head with a character so pure 
and a record so untarnished that any 
mothers here to-day would feel proud to 
know that the steppings of their little 
boys might be in lines parallel with this, 

Major McKinley thanked the ladies for 
their presence and took his place with his 
wife and mother to receive the women. It 
was an effective group. Mrs. McKinley 
and the major’s aged n other sat in large 
chairs ona dais. There were palms and 
flowers around them. Major McKinley 
stood at the left of his wife and made the 
introductions. He was moved by the 
sincere congratulations offered by the 
women. 

After comparing this meeting, pervaded 
with kindly spirit and noble sentiment, 
with that of a ward caucus in a saloon, let 
it be considered whether the presence and 
influence of women as voters might not 
be able in the course of time to improve 
the character of political primaries. To 
be able to declare for the “importance of 
pure living’ and for an “untarnished 
record,’’ when candidates for the adminis- 
tration of city and county affairs are 
under discussion, and to back the declara- 
tion with a vote, is a power not to be 
despised. F. M. A. 


_—-- a 


SUFFRAGE IN BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 





On Monday, June 8, a certain lady who 
shall be nameless, in spite of rain and 
all discouraging conditions of wind and 
weather, took train in Boston intent on suf- 
frage interests in Berkshire County. With 
a strong determination to conquer any and 
all obstacles, and brave in the knowledge 
of a fellow-conspirator in Pittsfield, she 
made that her objective point. Now the 
campaign of the sham referendum made 
plain to all interested that, so far from the 
number of votes polled last November 
indicating the amount of interest in 
equal suffrage in Massachusetts, it gave 
the merest hint of it, and that, itself, 
waked the indifferent and hitherto silent 
to life and activity. This is true, very 
emphatically, of that beautiful county, 
Berkshire, ‘‘Over the hills and far away,” 
never so lovely as in June, so say its 
inhabitants; which the lady in question 
fully believes. 

Why has it been thought that Pittsfield 
has little interest in equal suffrage? Cer- 
tainly it has not proved the case, although 
the very elements, electricity included, did 
all that could be done to disperse the 
faithful met to organize an equal suffrage 
league. Still, a league has been formed 
with Mrs. J. M. Kingman, president, to 
whom all discouragements are naught, if 
only she may work for what she believes 
to be true and good. Pittsfield has many 
strong and earnest workers for this cause, 
and can claim the support of the press. 
And the traveler feels that personal thanks 
are due the editor of the Daily Journal 
of that city both for what it did and 
did not say to help the recent work there. 
Pittsfield can and will take a strong and 
efficient stand among suffrage workers. 


| Lee is a beautiful little town south of stenographer, and talks German quite 
| Pittsfield, with a pretty park and graceful | fluently. On June 12th she was enrolled 


elms. Its people, gracious in courtesy and 
hospitality, are wide awake to all pro- 
gressive thought. We have in Lee the 


with the suffrage work, and have the 
support of leading business and moneyed 
men as of the local press. What a drive 
was that through Lenox, where they mend 
even the highways with costly mar- 
ble! But beyond the delight of seeing 
the many picturesque and expensive coun- 
try-seats, was that which came to the 
traveling lady rom a place of vantage, in 
looking from Saddleback Mountain at the 
north of the country over the expanse 
of undulating hills to Mt. Everett at 
the southern limit, and realizing that 
many towns were hidden in those vast 
sweeps of greenery. 

Stockbridge was only a continued de- 
light in scenery, with the added pleasure 
of knowing personally of the earnest 
support in our work which we have in 
Doctor Newton Heath and his charming 
wife, who was the bravest woman in 
Stockbridge last November. 

Quiet littke Egremont has an earnest, 
progressive side to its life, and a small 
league with hospitable Mr. Edwin Bunce 
as leader, will doubtless do good work. 

Of Great Barrington, what can be said 
to express its kindness, responsiveness 
and physical beauties? Not too much. 
The traveling lady rested in its welcome 
and became strengthened by its sympathy. 

The President of the Sedgwick Insti- 
tute for young men, and the faculty, bring 
a broad and cultivated influence to the 
new equal suffrage league there, and 
representatives of the churches, press and 
Y. M. C. A., with the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, give it practical sup- 
port. Great Barrington is beautiful in 
location, and everything about the town 
indicates thrift and prosperity. The peo- 
ple incline a little more New York than 
Bostonward, perhaps from inheritance, 
but there is no more loyal or beautiful 
daughter of good old Mother Massachu- 
setts. From Great Barrington north to 
Williamstown and North Adams, leaving 
in the latter place a new league under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Martha IP. Locke, 
the traveller wended her way, leaving 
Berkshire, beautiful Berkshire, at last 
regretfully, promising herself another visit 
in the far-away future, and being only 
consoled for having to leave so soon when 
she reached the salt sea breezes, which 
are her native atmosphere. M. C. 8. 


—_—- 


REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 





The Boston Transcript says: 

The bestowal of the degree of **D, D.” 
upon the Rey. Charles Gordon Ames of 
this city, is an act of peculiar graciousness 
on the part of Bates College, as that in- 
stitution was founded by the Free Baptist 
denomination, from whose ministry Mr. 
Ames withdrew some years before he 
found his place among the Unitarians. It 
is a handsome instance of magnaminity 
toward one whom the odium theologicum 
would once have branded as a renegade or 
apostate, and, quite apart from the aca- 
demic compliment, it may well be regarded 
asa gratifying proof that Mr. Ames has 
retained both the respect and good will of 
his former associates. 

Those to whom Mr. Ames is a beloved 
and present helper can easily imagine 
what qualities earned for him the distine- 
tion above mentioned. And we have been 
interested from our own special stand- 
point in the following item from a San 
Francisco letter, written twenty-five years 
ago about a course of lectures instituted 
there by a few progressive souls. It says: 

Unquestionably, however, the gem of 
the series was an address from that lib- 
eral Christian and reverend-go .d-fellow, 
Charles G. Ames. Ignoring the considera- 
tion of woman’s work, wages, education 
and all that, he went straight to the root 
of the matter, the primary and imperative 
necessity of granting to her the vantage- 
ground of honorable and responsible citi- 
zenship, from whence she can command 
the situation. He talked ballot and noth- 
ing less than ballot. 

The letter goes on to say: 

The State Suffrage Convention is pro- 
jected, which it is hoped, will aid materi- 
ally in waking up the public mind. But 
it is too soon to look for enthusiastic sup- 
port of this movement here. 

In cheering contrast is the news of to- 
day from California, report upon report of 
inspiring meetings, tremendous enthusi- 
asm active workers and helpful press. 

Cc. W. 


MORE WOMEN LAW GRADUATES. 





Miss Carrie May Carroll has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to grad- 
uate from the Law Department of the 
State University of Missouri. Miss Car- 
roll’s degree at the University entitles her 
to practise in the courts of the State if 
she so desires. Miss Carroll, however, 
has especially fitted herself for the po- 
sition of head stenographer in a law office. 
Before graduating at the University in 
law she had six years’ practical experience 
in a law office. Miss Carroll is an expert 





delight of knowing the young people are | 


| 
| 





at Kansas City as a member of the Jack- 
son County bar. Miss Carroll will enter 
the law office of J. G. Paxton, at Inde- 
pendence, where she received her former 
training, notwithstanding flattering offers 
from several law firms in Kansas City, 
and from the leading firms of Butte City, 
Mont. 

Two of the graduates this year from the 
Northern Indiana Law School at Valpa- 
raiso, were women. Mrs. Grace Banks 
Griffith, of Gas City, Ind., and Miss Sarath 
MecCardy, Marissa, Ill., president of the 
class, are the first women graduated from 
any law school in Indiana. Chief Justice 
Hackney, of the Indiana Supreme Court, 
made an address to the class, and by vir- 
tue of the authority conferred by the Su- 
preme Court, the members were admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court. 

At the commencement of the law 
school of New York University, Anita 


Hetherington Haggerty, a young and 
g gerty ) 
pretty lawyer, who already wore the 


honors of LL.B., was made a Master of 
the Law, in company with eight mascu- 
line companious, Six women were mem- 
bers of the graduating class. One of 
these, Caroline Louise Bristol, already a 
Bachelor of Physics, and a Doctor of Medi- 
cine, won the $100 prize for the best oral 
examination. Another, Miss Juliana Gall- 
witz, is a New York girl. As soon as she 
was graduated from the public schools 
she obtained a position in the law office of 
Charles E. Hill, and worked early and 
late to make herself of value. It occurred 
to her that a knowledge of the law would 
add to her efficiency, so she went to the 
night classes in the university schools, 
and graduated with honors. Miss Alice 
Serber, a Russian, who came to America 
five years ago, will open a law oftice at 
No. 194 East Broadway. The other three 
graduates were Miss Florence Lauterbach, 
daughter of the famous Republican law- 
yer and politician, Miss Marcella Mahone 
and Miss Fanny Hallock Carpenter, 
F. M. A. 
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A WOMAN OF PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


Mrs. Alice M. McComas, well known to 
readers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL as one 
of the untiring workers for woman suf- 
frage, in California, contributes a fine 
report of the Woman’s Congress of the 
Pacific Coast to the June number of the 
Los Angeles Household. The article is 
illustrated with portraits of Mrs. Sarah 
Bb. Cooper, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Miss 
Mary G,. Hay, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 
Miss Anthony. A picture of the winsome 
face of Mrs. McComas and of her home, 
“Sunny Slope,’ appear in the Boyle 
Heights Criterion of June 3. After speak- 
ing of Judge C. C. McComas, his sterling 
worth and the honor he has won, The 
Criterion says: 

The Judge’s wife, Alice 
Comas, is known all over this State, and 
many other States, as a writer and plat- 
form speaker, 
to hear more, when her domestic duties 
take less of her time and her children 
grow out of the need of her present watch- 
ful supervision. She has always been 
greatly interested in the growth and im- 
provement of Boyle Heights, and our citi- 
zens are gratefully indebted to her as the 
originator of the project for a park on the 
Heights. She was the first to see the 
necessity for a breathing-place of this 
kind in such a community as she believed 
this to be; and, after appealing to Mr. 
Workman, who responded to her request 
for the land, she took the matter to the 
city council. With a determination that 
surmounted all difficulties she persisted in 
her efforts with the council, interviewing 
the members individually, and speaking 
before the council, as a whole, until the 
appropriation of $10,000 for the first two 
years was secured; this was the condition 
upon which Mrs. Hollenbeck and Mr. 
Workman gave the land which now be- 
longs to Boyle Heights forever. 





WOMEN GRADUATES AT YALE. 





The New Haven Register gives the fol- 
lowing account of an important event at 
Yale: 

In the rush and haste of Yale commence- 
ment a very interesting incident was over- 
looked. It was the occasion of the receipt 
of the tirst degree conferred by the univer- 
sity upona woman. Yale admitted women 
into its graduate department three years 
ago, and Wednesday the first female mem- 
bers of the graduate department to com- 
plete their course were honored with di- 
plomas. 

There were four “co-eds”? in the com- 
mencement procession, although there 
were eight who obtained degrees. The 
four were: Miss Mattie A. Harris, Lincoln 
College, ’94; Miss Sarah M. Sherrick, 
Otterbein University, °95; Miss Alice E. 
Sawtelle, Colby University, ’88, and Miss 
Kate H. Claghorn, Bryn Mawr, ’92. Their 
appearance in the procession to the chapel 
was the signal for continued applause all 
along the line. 

This, however, was only an echo of what 
was to come. When the young women 
appeared on the platform and were handed 
their diplomas by President Dwight, they 
were cheered heartily and long. Their 
appearance before President Dwight was 
marked by a slight difference in the recep- 
tion of their diplomas from the style of 


the 


| reason 


male recipients of degrees. They 
neglected to bow their heads and did not 
make the traditional Yale low bow, so 
familiar to all who witness the salutation 
of the Yale men to President Dwight. 
They simply courtesied, without removing 
their mortarboard caps. This was wholly 
on account of the trouble of removing 
their caps, but was permitted by the 
faculty. It has been learned that the 
that the other female candidates 


| for a degree did not participate in the pro- 


cession and exercises in the chapel was 
that they were timid and feared the boys 
would not take their appearance pleas- 
antly, as there has been some opposition 
to co-education at Yale. After they saw 
the enthusiastic reception tendered to 
their sisters who received degrees they 
were sorry they did not march. 


-_-- 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





A course upon ‘**The American Histori- 
ans’ will constitute this season’s Old 
South lectures for young people. They 
will begin on Wednesday afternoon, July 
15, and free tickets will be forwarded to 


|any person under twenty years of age 





Moore Me- | 


and from her we expect | 





who will send the request in his or her 
own handwriting to the directors of the 
Old South work, Old South Meeting 
House, and enclose a stamp. The pro- 
gramme of the lectures is as follows: July 
15, “Bradford and Winthrop and their 
Journals,” Edwin D. Mead; July 22, 
“Cotton Mather and his Magnalia,”’ Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell; July 29, “Governor 
Hutchinson and his History of Massa- 
chusetts,"’ Professor Charles H. Lever- 
more; Aug. 5, “‘Washington Irving and 
his Services for American History,’’ Rich- 
ard Burton; Aug. 12, ‘Bancroft and his 
History of the United States,’ President 
Austin Scott; Aug. 19, ‘‘Prescott and his 
Spanish Histories,’ Hon. Roger Wolcott; 
Aug. 26, ‘‘Motley and his History of the 
Dutch Republic,’ Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis; Sept. 2, ‘‘Parkman and his Works 
on France in America,”’ John Fiske, 


-_-- 


RAINY DAY CLUB. 





The N. Y. correspondent of the Duily 
Advertiser says: 

One of the most practical of the recent 
feminine organizations is the Rainy Day 
Club which states its object: ‘We desire 
to establish through the agency of this 
club a distinctive, sensible dress for busi- 
ness women.”’ Mrs. Bertha Welby, the 
secretary of the club, would like to see all 
business women dressed in a uniform, 
decided upon by the club, and distinctive 
enough to be recognized as such, The 
dress of to-day, she concludes, is an ab- 
surdity for busy women, ‘‘It is impossible 
for a woman to keep neat and clean, even 
in dry weather, and I believe a gown so 
constructed as to enable a woman to keep 
immaculately fresh on a dusty day and 
dry and neat ona wet day is going to add 
to her self-respect, as well as her comfort, 
and thus contribute to her highest and 
noblest advancement. My idea of a suit 
for a business woman is a light-weight 
skirt, reaching to the boot tops, two 
inches higher than we now wear, which 
would bring the skirt too short to be in- 
jured by the most inclement weather. 
The waist I should leave to the taste of 
each woman, only stipulating that it 
should be without frills or furbelows.”’ 

Miss Maud Morrison, a prominent busi- 
ness woman in New York, who is even bet- 
ter known in the literary world for her 
masterly papers on ‘Lady Macbeth,” de 
clares herself strongly in favor of the 
‘Rainy Day” dress, and is a bloomer advo- 
cate. ‘*A pair of thick, black bloomers to 
fasten at the knee and come down long 
enough to make the skirt hang nicely, but 
not long enough to step on, are, I think, 
admirably adapted to the purpose. Over 
this a light dress skirt of reasonable 
length. Jacket and waist to please the 
wearer, strong, well-fitting shoes and leg- 
gins, and a hat that can stand rain, com- 
plete my ideal costume.” 

Mrs. Marie Merrick says: “I don’t 
approve of the uniform part of it; that 
is, I believe every woman should con- 
sult her own taste in color, ete. But I 
emphatically do believe in a distinct rainy- 
day attire. Let it be composed of a short 
skirt, over knickerbockers or bloomers. 
And if one dreads attracting attention in 
this garb, I would suggest wearing as an 
outside wrap a light gossamer. Simplicity 
and neatness are the essentials of the 
proper costume, and neither of these can 
be obtained in the present mode of dress.”’ 
Mrs. Merrick is a writer, lecturer and mu- 
sician, as well as business woman, and 
although an active member of the Profes- 
sional Women’s League, Woman’s Press 
Club, Woman’s Republican Club, con- 
siders a membership in the Rainy Day 
Club something to be proud of. 

Mrs. Emma Beckwith, who is an ardent 
club woman, from Sorosis down, and who 
is perhaps best known as the one-time can- 
didate for the privilege of ruling Brooklyn 
as its mayor, is another prominent mem- 
ber of the club. The costume Mrs. Beck- 
with deems appropriate for New York’s 
most erratic weather moods is as follows: 

‘The most essential item,”’ she says, ‘‘is 
to have heavy cloth—men’s suitings would 
be the best—so that the wind may have 
no effect on it. The skirt must come to 
the boot tops. ’Twould spoil the effect if 
cut either above or below. It should be of 
the divided skirt pattern, and exceedingly 
full in the extreme back to hide the di- 
vided effect. It should be buttoned on 
either side, with two large pockets under 
the laps. The waist should be plain and 
shoes well fitted. Incold weather knicker- 
bockers should be worn under the divided 
skirts.” 


Miss Helen Varick Boswell, one of th 
| leaders of the Woman’s Republican ear 
ment, believes in short skirts for rales 
weather, but would not subscribe to th, 
doctrine of a distinct uniform for } ~ 





| di } rofes. 
| sional and business women, as desired by 
| Miss Welby. 
| Miss Katherine L. Lane, one of the offi. 
| cers of the Business Woman's Republican 
| Club, thinks a change of costume neces. 
sary, but objects to the wearing of bloom. 
ers in the city. ‘‘But,”’ she said in a recent 
talk on the subject, “although I ingts: 
upon skirts, I would like to have 
for rainy weather short enough to be per- 
fectly clear of all mud.”’ The Rainy Day 
Club will hold its next conference the 
first week in September, when  severa) 
prominent society women, now in Europe 
will be present to give their sanction to 
the movement, and to decide, if possible 
upon some one particular costume as the 
one to receive the approval of and to be 
worn by the members of the club. 


them 


-_-- 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





The summer schools in this State wil] 
be held: Harvard, six weeks, from July 3; 
Wellesley, from July 8 to August 19: 
Martha’s Vineyard, from July 13, two 
months; Clark University, from July 13 
to 25; N. E. Chautauqua, at South Framing. 
ham, from July 20 to August 1; Insti. 
tute of Technology, three supplementary 
courses during vacation; Amherst College, 
from July 6, six weeks. 

Philadelphia school-children are to be 
organized into a ‘‘League of Good Citizen. 
ship,’’ through the efforts of the ladies of 
that city. Each school in the city -is to 
have a branch, and it is expected that 
before long every pupil in the city will be 
wearing the badge of the league. Each 
member is pledged to refrain from throw. 
ing refuse into the streets, not to injure 
or deface property, and to seek to in- 
fluence the action of others along these 
lines. Each branch of the league is to 
meet monthly, the meetings to be under 
the direction of one of the teachers. It 
would be an advantage to every com- 
munity to have this movement established 
in the public schools. One of the most 
glaring defects in the education and 
“bringing up’’ of the children of the day 
is their lack of respect for the rights of 
others. Anything that will tend to sup- 
press the youthful vandalism from which 
unoccupied houses and suburban gardens 
and orchards suffer, ought to be welcomed 
and encouraged. 

The color line has been broken down 
once more in our New York public schools 
by the appointment of a colored young 
woman, Miss 8S. Elizabeth Frazier, as 
teacher, says the New York Independent. 
She is in a school in which the pupils are 
all white, and is very much loved by the 
pupils. 

Miss Amelia Kierstead, of Grammar 
School No. 17, has taught in New York 
Gity fifty-four years. She has now retired 
from active service. The school board 
has passed this resolution upon the re 
tirement of this “frail little woman with 
snow-white hair and pleasant smile” 

Whereas, Miss Amelia Kierstead, principal 
of female department, School No. 17, who 
has this day been retired, was appointed a 
teacher in our schools in 1542, and as princ- 
pal in 1844, and during this long career has 
proved to be a most conscientious and efi- 
cient head of her school, exerting at all 
times the happiest intluences on those whose 
good fortune it was to be associated with 
her, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board place upon record 
its appreciation of her long and faithful 
service. 

This is the first time the board bas 
taken such action. Superintendent Joba 
Jasper attended this school under bet, 
and upon the occasion of the presentation 
of the resolution he made impressive 
remarks. Miss Kierstead was born in the 
city, and from the time she was old 
enough to go to school up to the first of 
April, this year, she has been in the 
schools all the time, either as pupil 
teacher. School No. 17 has known ™ 
other principal. She is now seventy-* 
years of age, having begun teaching * 
the age of twenty. 

This long term of fifty-four years ¥* 
exceeded by a teacher in the public 
schools of Worcester, Mass. The lal? 
Sarah W. Clements continued in actif? 








service over fifty-seven and a half yea 
and during all that time she adapted her 
self with wonderful facility to the ™ 
numerable changes which took place. 

reminiscent writer in the Worcesté 
Gazette says of her: ‘She was a woman? 
remarkable ease and capability. She # 
ways made the children happy, and bet 
attitude toward them made them all lot 
her. Atthe same time she was 80 tho 
ough and strict that her teaching # 
discipline ensured progress. During od 
long career four thousand children ¢4™ 
under her instruction, and they includ 

several generations.” F. M. » 


>_> 


Miss ALICE WALTON, Ph. D. (Corse! 
Univ.), gives in the July Arena 4 most ' 
teresting sketch of the work of the oy 
ican School of Archeology at Athens * 
the current year. Miss Walton is 4 a 





dent at the school, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


OLIVE J. AMIES. 


Those who attended the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Association meetings last Janu- 
ary. and heard the earnest plea of Miss 


Olive Amies on the question, ‘‘Does the 


| j 
| contributor to the Atlantic, Independent | 
| and other periodicals. 


College Girl Need the Ballot?’ will hear | 


with sorrow that this gifted and devoted 
young champion of our cause passed to 
the higher life on Saturday, June 20, at 
10 P. M., after a brief illness at Tufts 
College. Her bereaved parents were sum- 
moned to her from her home in Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss Amies was born Feb. 21, 1872, and 
was from childhood of a thoughtful and 
aspiring nature, faithful and conscientious 
in all the relations of life. She easily 
grasped abstruse subjects and delighted 
jn metaphysical and serious discussions, 
After taking highest rank in grammar and 
high schools, she was graduated from 
Peddie Institute, Hightstown, New Jer- 
sey, where she won first prizes in both 
oratory and composition, and pursued a 
post-graduate course. 

Miss Amies was studying for the minis- 
try. and had nearly completed her second 


year in the Divinity School, being regarded | 


as one of its best and most promising stu- 
dents. By teachers and classmates she 
will be sadly missed as well as by the be- 
reaved parents, brothers and sister in her 
Philadelphia home. Though the years 


of her earthly life were not many, 
the spiritual nature was already well 
unfolded in the sensitive frame. Modest 


to the extent of self-depreciation, she 
nevertheless had the courage of her con- 
victions in advocating what appealed to 
her as right. She sympathized fully with 
the reforms of the day, and among our 
younger workers equal suffrage had no 
warmer exponent. Cora A. BENNESON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


——_o—_—_—- 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe died at her 
home in Forest Street, Hartford, Wednes- 
day, July 1. 

The Boston Transcript gives the follow- 
ing facts of her life: 


Mrs. Stowe, the daughter of Lyman 
Beecher, was born at Litchfield, Conn., 
June 15, 1811. Atan early age she mani- 
fested a great eagerness for books, and 
real the prosy theological works of her 
father’s library with eagerness. The 
early years of her life were spent in the 
intellectual atmosphere of Litchfield, 
which was a famous resort for ministers, 
judges, lawyers and professional men of 
culture and education. When about twelve 
years of age she went to Hartford, where 
her sister, Catherine, had opened a school. 
While here, she was known as an absent- 
minded and moody young lady, odd in 
manners and habits, but a fine scholar 
excelling especially in composition writing, 
In 1832 she went to Cincinnati, to which 
place her father had removed, where they 
opened a school, On Jan, 5, 1856, 
she married Rey. Calvin Stowe, D. D., 
professor of biblical history in Lane Semin- 
ary, over which her father presided. 

During Mrs. Stowe’s intervals of leisure 

amidst family cares, she contributed to 
the periodicals sketches and short stories; 
but, apart from one or two Sunday school 
books, she attempted nothing of more 
importance until 1850, when, her husband 
having accepted the professorship of 
Natural and Revealed Religion in Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me., she contributed 
to the National Era, an anti-slavery paper, 
published at Washington, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” as a serial. When the story was 
completed, she long and vainly sought a 
publisher for it, until a young Boston 
publisher finally consented to bring it out 
in 1852. It met with unequalled success; 
313,000 copies were sold in the United 
States within three years and a half, and 
in all, over half a million copies, includ- 
ing a German edition prepared there. In 
Great Britain its sale was enormous. It 
wus translated into twenty different lan- 
guages, including Welsh, Russian, Arme- 
nian, Arabic, Chinese and Japanese; there 
were fourteen different German and four 
different French versions; and it was 
dramatized in various forms. 
_ She subsequently published “A Peep 
Into Uncle Tom’s Cabin for Children’”’ 
(1853); and “The Christian Slave: a 
Drama,”’ founded on ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
(1855). As some of the statements of fact 
in the work were denied, Mrs. Stowe pub- 
lished, in 1853, ‘*A Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” giving the original facts and state- 
ments on which it was based. She visited 
Europe in 1853, and the results of her 
observations were published in 1854, in 
‘“‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands.” A 
little work entitled “Geography for My 
Children,” was published in 1855, and the 
next year appeared her second anti- 
slavery novel, “Dred: a Tale of the Dis- 
mal Swamp.’ In her subsequent work 
Mrs. Stowe often delineated the quaint 
old domestic life of New England of fifty 
or a hundred years ago. 

In September, 1869, Mrs. Stowe con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly and to 
Macmilian’s Magazine, as in some sort a 
reply to the Countess Guiccioli’s ‘‘Recol- 
‘lections of Lord Byron,” an article entitled 

The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.” 
This article evoked a storm of literary 
criticism almost unprecedented, and the 
tempest was by no means allayed by the 
publication in 1870 of Mrs. Stowe’s work, 
entitled ‘Lady Byron Vindicated.”’ She 
was also for some time one of the edi- 
tors of Hearth and Home and a frequent 





A pleasant episode was the observance 
of her seventieth birthday by a garden 
party, given by the publishers of the 
Atlantic Mouthly. Governor Clatlin ten- 
dered the use of his extensive grounds at 
Newton, and a large company of literary 
men and women were present. 

In 1852 her husband was appointed to | 
fill the chair of Sacred Literature at 
Andover (Mass.) Seminary, and she re- | 
sided there until 1864, when, owing to 
failing health, he resigned and removed 
to Hartford, Conn., where he died Aug. 
22, 1886. 

Mrs. Stowe has, since her husband's | 
death, lived in Hartford, occasionally 
passing her winters in Florida, where she 
owned an extensive orange grove. 


» 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, JUNE 30, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Six women took the examination for 
admission to the bar in this city on June 
13, and five of them have successfully 
passed, Mrs. Mary M. Lilly, Miss Julia A. 
Willson, Mrs. Anna Shepard Pierce, Miss 
Annette Fiske and Miss Anita H. Hag- 
gerty. Yesterday one hundred and fifty- 
three of the candidates who had fulfilled 
all the requirements of the State Com- 
mittee of examiners and the committee on 
character were sworn in before the Jus- 
tices of the Appellate Division, Justice 
Van Brunt presiding. Mrs. Lilly, Miss 
Fiske and Miss Haggerty were among the 
number, and we thus have three more 
women lawyers added to the list of practi- 
tioners. 

The University Club, which is at pres- 
ent a purely masculine organization, is 
preparing to build a gorgeous club house, 
in which there will be place for the wives 
and daughters of the members. The land 
on the corner of 54th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, the former site of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, has been purchased, the club 
will put up a beautiful building for their 
own use, and there will be a suite of 
rooms for the ladies of their families, who 
will doubtless form a club of their own. 

One of our enterprising newspapers 
recently sent a reporter to all of the lead- 
ing hotels and restaurants to ask if they 
would receive women in the bloomer cos- 
tume. The answer in most cases was in 
the affirmative, though a few of the more 
fashionable resorts said that they would 
only be entertained with meals in private 
rooms, and only one or two declared that 
under no circumstances would they be 
admitted. Thus does the world move 
towards the final equality of woman. 

The summer vacation has come, col- 
leges and schools are closed or closing— 
and the friends of the winter are scattered 
in search of recreation in the country. 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser, who has just 
returned from a successful organizing trip 
in Central New York, will start in a few 
days for her favorite summer resting-place 
on the rock-bound coast of Maine. Mrs. 
Clara Neymann is in Fitchburg, Mass., 
where she has been enjoying the meetings 
of the Woman’s Club. Miss Theresa 
Barcalow is preparing to visit Mrs. H. 
Wallerstein in her beautiful home near 
Haverstraw. Mrs. Esther Herrman, who 
is ever foremost in good works, is at her 
fine cottage at Long Branch. Mrs. Wini- 
fred E. Judge is at her ocean home at 
Holly Beach, and so each one is seeking 
rest and refreshment according to taste 
and inclination. Your correspondent ex- 
pects in a few days to be inhaling the 
sea breezes at Point 0’ Woods, which will 
be her address for the summer. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








The address of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton for the summer will be Peterboro, 
Madison Co., N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar is announced 
to deliver the oration on the Fourth of 
July, at Hobart, Indiana, under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Reading Circle. 

The July number of the Arena contains 
a paper by the well-known journalist, 
Kate Buffington Davis, on the unique and 
remarkable personality of the prophet of 
modern theosophy, Helen P. Blavatsky. 
Mrs. Davis discusses Madame Blavatsky 
and her teachings from the standpoint of 
a student. 

The Coliseum in which the Democratic 
National Convention will be held is situ- 
ated in Hyde Park, a prohibition suburb 
of Chicago. No intoxicants of any kind 
can therefore be sold there on the days of 
the Convention, beginning July 7. The 
sergeant-at-arms, General Martin, has 
made provision for placing two hundred 
water tanks of mineral water in the Con- 
vention hall. 

A group of ‘‘bachelor girls’’ of Chicago 
are to have a handsome home and club, 
conducted on the coéperative plan, on the 
South Side. It will occupy a large stone- 
front on Bowen Avenue, containing sixty- 
four rooms, and the cost of living will be 
from $3.50 to $4.50 per week. To Mrs. 





| Davises, 


Alice Ashbury Abbott is due the credit of 
founding the club, and for the time being 
she is financially responsible for it. 

The Allen homestead, Medfield, June 
27, gathered over 100 relatives to com- 
memorate the 103d birthday anniversary of 
Mrs. Lucy Lane Allen, who died seven years 
since, aged ninety-six years. One of her 
sons writes: ‘‘Nearly all the adults pres- 
ent were suffragists, including the Allens, 
Whitings and Drews, of Med- 
field, Lowell and Newton; Plimptons, of 
Boston and Walpole—and all the children 
will be suffragists.”’ 

New York women’s interest in munici- 
pal affairs is to be still further stimulated 
by a prize of twenty-five dollars, offered 
by Mrs. Ralph Shainwald for the best 
essay on “What Women have Accom- 
plished for the Protection of Public 
Health.’’ Those available for the compe- 
tition are the members of the woman’s 
law class for '97. The cleaning of city 
streets and the disposition of garbage are 
matters in which women are largely con- 
cerning themselves, with a view to im- 
proving the health of cities. 

Prof. Francis A. March, LL. D., who 
has recently received the honorary degree 
of D. C. L. from the University of Oxford 
and that of Lit. D. fromthe University of 
Cambridge, has accepted the editorship of 
the series of Standard Readers, to be pub- 
lished shortly by Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Only six persons have ever been honored 
with the degrees of D.C. L. and Lit. D. 
by these universities. Mrs. Emma Fiske 
Roberts, M. A., one of the editorial staff 
of the ‘Standard Dictionary”’ will coép- 
erate with Prof. March. 


The Commencement exercises of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, 
was held June 17. Several prizes were 
given to the following students: Cora Hos- 
mer Flagg, for the highest rank during 
the entire course; Florence Augusta Sol- 
omon, for best examination in obstetrics; 
F, Martin del Castillo, for highest rank in 
Opthalmology; Classen Mowry, for high- 
est rank in test examination at the North 
End Dispensary: Carrie North and Gen- 
evieve Clarke, for high rank in Anatomy; 
Luther A. Hodgdon, for the highest mark 
in General Chemistry. 


The Lotos, New York, is issued in a 
double summer number for June and 
July, and offers an unusually attractive 
table of contents. All club women will 
be interested in the article on the great 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Louisville, by Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall. There is also a brief 
report of the convention. In Book Notes 
and News, by Neith Boyce, several of the 
important new books are reviewed. In 
the department ‘‘About Libraries,’ by 
Miss Kelso, is a list of books on Greek 
Art, with comparative criticism, valuable 
to clubs. The programme on Greek 
Architecture is completed in this number. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, on Memorial 
Day, the G. A. R. decorated the grave of 
Mary Owen Jenkins, bestowing on it 
honors equal to those shown the graves 
of their comrades-in-arms. Mrs. Jenkins, 
so far as known, is the only woman soldier 
whose body sleeps in Ohio soil. At the 
breaking out of the war she was a Penn- 
sylvania schoolgirl, and being infatuated 
with a young man who had gone into the 
service, made up her mind to follow. She 
cut her hair, put on man’s clothing, and 
succeeded in passing the muster officers. 
For two years she marched beside this 
young man, shouldering her musket and 
performing every duty required of men. 


Godey’s Magazine for July begins the 
133d volume of the well-known old publi- 
cation, and is a good specimen of the 
pioneer in its modern form, The number 
opens with two timely articles. The first 
of these is from the pen of a traveller in 
Persia, and describes, with the aid of 
numerous pictures, some of the character- 
istics of that country, always an important 
factor in the Eastern Question. Then 
there are continuations of the remin- 
iscences of operatic singers by Albert L. 
Parkes, and the critical series of ‘Music 
in America” by Rupert Hughes, the sub- 
ject of the latter being The Manuscript 
Society and its president, Gerrit Smith. 
That Godey’s has not lost its individuality 
as a Lady’s Book is shown by the articles 
on ‘The Silk Industry of Japan” and 
“Elizabeth Cady Stanton,’’ Number VII. 
of ‘Talks by Successful Women,” and the 
usual Fashion Department. 


In 1887, Miss Margaret Hamilton, Mrs. 
Mary Hamilton Williams and Mrs. Ellen 
Hamilton Wagenhals, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., established a free library and read- 
ing room for women, as a memorial to 
their mother, Mrs. Emerine J. Hamilton, 
for whom the library was named. This 
library was maintained by the benevolence 
of its founders, and numbers some four 


thousand volumes, besides periodicals and |~ 


newspapers. The entire library, with 
shelving, has just been donated to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Fort Wayne, the transfer to take place in 
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October. The library, established before 
any public library was organized in Fort 
Wayne, has been for years an unfailing 
source of pleasure and profit to its users, 
says the Public Occurrent, of that city, 
By this donation the Y. W. C. A. of Fort 
Wayne will have acquired what few simi- 
lar or older associations possess, a carefully 
selected library of choice books. 

On the black shadow of the Sultan’s 
empire two white figures stand out fair 
and serene, one, Florence Nightingale, an 
English woman, whose holy work for 
the soldiers of the Crimean War has made 
her name a household word throughout 
the world. The other is Clara Barton, an 
American, who at seventy years of age 
dared an unfriendly climate, and ventured 
to a most inhospitable capital. It is the 
poetic justice of history, that in the 
nation where men’s tyranny has crushed 
women into the very earth, two tender- 
hearted Christian women who never had 
homes of their own have carried the hal- 
lowed home influence of the Gospel to 
heal the wounded and to feed the starv- 
ing.—Francis E. Willard. 

Mrs. Fletcher Webster Jewell was at 
Krugersdorp during the bloodshed there 
at the beginning of the year, refusing to 
flee so long as her husband remained. 
She tells graphically of how she, in com- 
pany with a number of other ladies, 
nursed the wounded for five days, till the 
St. John’s ambulance corps arrived from 
Cape Town. Mrs. Jewell commends the 
hospital arrangements highly and utterly 
denies the report that the Boers were not 
so well looked after as Dr. Jameson’s 
men. The vivacious American woman 
contemplates writing a novel about the 
scenes amid which she lived for some 
weeks on the Transvaal, and furthermore, 
to show how thoroughly up-to-date are 
the fashions and methods of living in 
Johannesburg. 

‘*Mrs. Gerald,’’ a novel by Maria Louise 
Pool, which has been running as a serial 
in Harper's Bazar, will be published in 
book form this month. In ‘Mrs. Gerald’ 
the author takes a step in advance of any 
previous work. Miss Pool’s skill in de- 
picting strong types is shown in every 
page. Judith, the daughter of an unprin- 
cipled father and a weak mother, com- 
bines in her person all that her 
parents lack. She is honest, brave, noble, 
a creature of rare beauty and reality, 
whose charm captivates us as if she were 
flesh and blood. Messrs. Harper «& 
Brothers also announce a new book by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, under the 
title, ‘‘With My Neighbors,’’ Mrs. Sangs- 
ter has gathered a number of plain talks 
to plain people on familiar and homely 
subjects. Making no attempt at literary 
excellence, these chapters are simply inti- 


own 


mate and confidential colloquies with 
women, younger and older, their aim 


being to uplift and encourage the weary, 
comfort the sorrowful, and give an im- 
pulse towards the better life. 





Castle Square Theatre 


MONDAY, JULY 6, 


Bohemian Girl. 


Evening Prices.....+--++++reeseeees 25¢. and soc. 
Afternoon Prices, All Seats.......-++...-0++ 25¢. 
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THERE ARE SOME VERY 
SATISFACTORY; LADIES 


Shirt Waists 


selling at a great reduction from 
the regular price, on account of 
the lateness of the season, at 


MISS IM. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 





BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


— And the Popular— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A. M., and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 

Single Fare, s0c.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 

For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, apply to _. 

E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 























SUMMER VACATION ROUTES 





TO 





Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. 





INTERNATIONAL S&S. S. CO. 


New and Improved Service, Season of ’96, 
commencing June 29, 


DAILY, SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, 8 A. M. 


DIRECT THROUGH ROUTE VIA ST. JOHN. 
NOTE THE NEW CONNECTIONS. 


1lst—The Dominion Atlantic Ry., elegant 
S. S. “Prince Rupert’ will make 
connection with this Company and 
take passengers through the same 
day of their arrival at St. John, to 
Digby, connecting with express trains 
for Annapolis, Kentville, Halifax and 
intermediate points. 





2nd—The Intercolonial Ry., fast express 
train, leaving St. John at 1 P. M., 
takes the ‘‘Intercolonial’’ passenger 
through to Halifax, Summerside and 
Charlottetown the same day or even- 
ing. 


2@-Send to or call upon any of our agents for descriptive folders._g@y 


Offices, 201, 211, 228, 296, 332 Washington St. 
E. A. WALDRON, General Agent, Commercial Wharf. 
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THE IDEAL. 





We are unsatisfied, and know not why; 
We seek for the ideal of our dreams. 
And strive to reach it guided by the beams 
Of truth and faith. Setting our standard 
high, 
We struggle on; but when the prize is nigh 
We find that it eludes us, and it seems 
To beckon onward, mocking with its 
gleams 
Like some bright mirage in the Eastern sky. 
With eyes blind to the glory here below, 
Our thoughts forever turned away from 
earth, 
We see no beauty around us, and the worth 
Hidden in humble things we never know. 
We grope, and pass unheeding on the way 
The good that we are seeking day by day. 
—Donahoe’s Magazine. 


-_--— 


GOOD INTENTIONS. 


BY MAKGARET E. SANGSTER. 





The wonderful things we have planned, 
Love, 
The beautiful things we have done, 
The fields we have tilled, the gifts we have 
willed, 
In the light of another year’s sun, 
When we think of it all we are baffled, 
There’s so much that never comes true, 
Because, Love, instead of our doing, 
We're always just meaning to do. 


The friends we are wanting to help, Love, 
They struggle alone and forlorn, 

By trial and suffering vanquished, 
Perchance by temptation o’erborne ; 

But the lift, and the touch, and the greeting, 
That well might have aided them through 

The perilous strait of ill-fortune, 
They miss ;—we’re but meaning to do. 


We dream of a fountain of knowledge, 
We loiter along on its brink, 

And toy with the crystalline waters, 
Forever just meaning to drink. 

Night falls, and our tasks are unfinished, 
Too late our lost chances we rue, 

Dear Love, while our comrades were doing, 
We only were meaning to do. 

—Christian Intelligencer. 


-_<-—- 


MOTHER'S ROOM. 


BY ANNA B. PATTEN. 
One treasured room in the house we know 
Where the children always love to go, 
Where the light of a dear, familiar face, 
Shines like a sunbeam in the place, 
And all the clouds of trouble clear 
When we cross the threshold made so dear, 
Of mother’s room! 


Each simple thing has familiar grown, 

And all seems sacred to her alone; 

Her writing-desk, and her easy-chair, 

The bit of needlework lying there,— 

Everything borrows the halo’s trace 

From her very presence in the place— 
Our mother’s room! 


Here the children come with troubles sore, 
And each day’s néeds are counted o'er; 


* Here we gather round at candle light 


And hearken to tales of deep delight, 
Or whisper our confidences dear 
Into one bended, listening ear! 

In mother’s room! 


’Tis here that her guidance, sure and sweet, 
First trains the steps of our baby feet, 
And here we come—when we leave her side 
To find our place in the world so wide— 
And wait till the words of blessing fall 
From the tenderest, dearest lips of all, 

In mother’s room! 


Dear sacred shrine in this world of sin, 
Thank God for this place to enter in, 
When trials come and hopes deceive, 
And the heart of man is made to grieve, 
Tis here we find, in this peaceful spot, 
A tender love that faileth not 

In mother’s room! 

—(ood Housekeeping. 
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BETTY’S STORY. 


BY ELLEN MACKUBIN. 





The dainty dresses of half-a-dozen young 
women who were grouped on a veranda 
repeated in pink and white and blue and 
yellow the many-colored flowers of the 
terraced garden. Golf had temporarily 
engrossed the men of this ‘house party,” 
and a rather slumberous silence, born of 
the freshness of the country air, sank 
presently upon the deserted feminine 
assembly. 

‘“‘We shall be asleep in another moment 
unless some effort is made to keep us 
awake,”’ a girl declared with sudden 
energy. ‘It would be too motifying to 
confess to those fellows, when they re- 
turn, that a nap proved our only resource 
in their absence. ‘Tell us a story, Betty.” 

Three or four voices joined the sup- 
pliant, until Betty Wharton implored a 
pause to collect her thoughts. 

They were all of them curious about 
this old comrade who had left them on 
her wedding-day three years since to go 
to a Texas ranch, whither her husband 
had been ordered by a council of doctors 
as the sole remedy fora serious threaten- 
ing of consumption. Betty’s letters were 
brief and infrequent, but there was men- 
tion of rough journeys and hard work, of 
long illness and swift danger. 

When the Whartons at length came for 
their first visit, these friends, the gay 
tenor of whose lives had run smoothly 





through familiar channels, expected to 
find many changes in the wanderers. Yet 
they had found few! Kex, indeed, 
showed regained health by every glance 
and movement, and the stories he told 
were as picturesque as the adventures of a 
sojourner in the wilderness should be. 
But Betty seemed quite the same Betty 
who had gone away. Was she, who dressed 
and chattered so blithely, the woman who 
had worked and hoped and dared so 
dauntlessly as her husband declared? 

‘You remember Rex and I were married 
in January,” Betty began. ‘“‘We went 
immediately to Southern Texas, where he 
intended to buy part of a cattle ranch, 
after trying the climate for atime. Our 
journey was tedious, the ranch rougher 
than we had imagined, but, as long as cool 
weather lasted, Rex improved, and was 
able to be on his horse most of the day.” 

“Did you ride with him?” 

Betty laughed. 

“When I had learned to manage an 
animal I could never have mounted here. 
The education of a Texas housekeeper in- 
cludes varied lessons, and a knowledge of 
horseflesh and the use of firearms is con- 
sidered as important as the arts of wash- 
ing and cooking. We made a gay bivouac 
of our hardships while Rex remained well. 
But with March the hot weather began. 
To say that it began gives no idea of its 
suddenness. It fell upon us like an 
avalanche, and crushed Rex. He ceased 
to eat or sleep, and would return to me 
exhausted by an hour in the saddle. Early 
in April he had a hemorrhage. God knows 
how long it was before they brought us a 
doctor. It seemed eternity. Then he 
rallied somewhat. His pluck is limitless, 
and he insisted upon riding again in the 
freshness of the mornings. One day he 
dropped into my arms as he dismounted, 
and there was another hemorrhage. I 
had learned what to do for him, and he 
was better when the doctor arrived, but I 
could bear suspense no more. I drew the 
doctor outside the cabin and desired him 
to tell me what hope there might be for 
us, and what possibility of strengthening 
that hope. We bought a light wagon and 
a pair of tolerably well broken horses, 
and, equipped with the merest necessaries 
in clothing and provisions, we started on 
the morning succeeding the doctor’s ver- 
dict. At the last he was very near going 
with us, but there was much illness among 
his widespread patients, and finally we 
departed alone. Our plan was to cut 
across the prairie to a newly finished 
branch of the railroad, which would con- 
vey us to a decently civilized mountain 
resort, where Rex would have an invigorat- 
ing climate and some of the comforts for 
lack of which he was dying. We had 
arrived from another road, and all we 
knew of our present way was the doctor's 
instructions. The drive would take us 
three days to accomplish, and lay through 
the dry region of Taxes, where population 
is scanty, because of the scarcity of water. 
The solitude was intense—the depressing 
solitude of the plains! Yet that this soli- 
tude should be undisturbed was our hope, 
a possible encounter was our dread.” 

‘Indians? You brave Betty!” 

“There are not many Indians left in 
southern Texas, but the country is in- 
fested by half-breed Mexicans and the 
varied toughs and ruffians who escape 
from the restraints of more complete gov- 
ernment, to make the chief danger of 
these border lands. Our first day passed 
uneventfully. At nightfall we reached a 
ranch to which the doctor had directed 
us, where I found a boy to groom my 
horses and a woman whose history was 
written in her shamed look; but who was 
good to Rex and very sorry for me. My 
husband was feverish from fatigue, and 
the night brought slight repose, yet we 
set off at dawn, as we had a drive of many 
hours before we could arrive at our next 
shelter. As the day grew the heat grew, 
until the wide, brown prairie seemed the 
bottom of a huge copper cauldron, whose 
close-shut lid was the shining sky. There 
was neither air nor shade. The horses 
panted heavily with every slow stride; 
Rex’s hair and beard were dusty gray, 
and his eyes—oh, girls, pray God you may 
never see such weariness in the eyes you 
love, and which smile bravely up at you! 
Slowly I drove toward some vaguely out- 
lined buildings, whose increasing bulk, as 
we approached, suggested an establish- 
ment of more than ordinary size, though 
there was no other sign of life than that 
friendly shining beacon. I drew up be- 
fore what seemed the entrance, and 
shouted Kex started into wakefulness, a 
door creaked sharply open, and in a broad 
stream of lamplight a tall figure loomed 
darkly. 

***Who is here?’ he asked, roughly. 

***\ man and a woman who need shel- 
ter,’ I answered, with a quickly acquired 
mimicry of the frontier’s lack of euphuism. 

“*You will have to go to the next 
place.’ 

**How far?’ 

‘* ‘Fifteen miles.’ 

‘***My husband is ill, and my horses are 
dead beat—’ 





“*I can’t take you!” he interrupted, | 


sternly, and turned away. 


to you, who do not know that the prairie 
is as hospitable as the desert, and that a 


“*You not afraid of me?’ he interrupted 


| in hoarse, foreign accents. 
“His refusal was stranger than it seems | 


cowboy shares his cabin as generously as | 


an Arab shares his tent. 

‘*Rex clasped my hand, and, sitting up- 
right, struggled to speak, but the words 
trailed away into a sigh, and he sank for- 
ward across my knees. 

‘* ‘He has fainted!’ I cried. 
sake, help us!’ 

“The man came to the wagon’s side 


‘For God’s 


and peeped at my poor Rex, and then at | 


me. His look was not unkindly, so much 
as sombrely anxious. 

*** See here,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to 
turn a sick chap from my door. I would 
take care of him, if he were alone—but I 
can’t risk you!’ 

‘* ‘Why?’ 

***T hire convict labor from the State. 
I’ve seventy-five rascals at work on a 
reservoir near by, with only four guards, 
and they will tramp back to supper here 
in half an hour, 
why I don’t dare let a woman stay?’ 

‘*«T dare to stay,’ I said. ‘I’ve got a 
pistol, and I can use it. I don’t ask you 
to protect me. I ask you to give my hus- 
band a bed, and let me watch beside 
him.’”” 

Betty paused. 
pairs of feminine eyes which had never 
confronted life’s darkest aspect. 

“He did not speak for a long moment,”’ 
Betty continued. ‘Then he paid woman- 
kind a compliment. 

“*When a girl has got spunk, I’m 
hanged if she don’t beat men folks out of 
sight!’ he cried. 

“After which he briefly informed me 
that he possessed a cabin a quarter of a 
mile distant, where he slept occasionally, 
when he wanted to get away from his 
gang. There Rex and I might pass the 
night in possible security, if no one dis- 
covered my presence—a possibility, how- 
ever for which he declined to be responsi- 
ble. 

“Of course I eagerly accepted both the 
shelter and its danger. Within a few 
minutes he installed us in a tiny room, 
where the cot, to which he carried Rex, 
was almost the only furniture. He barred 
the single window, brought me our bas- 
ket of provisions and a bucket of cool 
water and departed. 

***Pll “hobble”? your horses where they 
ain’t going to be found, and I'll come to 
see you off at daylight, before anybody 
is stirring,’ he said, lingering in the door- 
way. ‘Keep those shutters closed, and 
don’t you call for help, never mind how 
sick your man may be—he would rather 
die than have you risk what might come 
to your call!’ 

“During a couple of hours I could spare 
no anxiety from Rex, who recovered con- 
sciousness slowly, so oppressed by the 
intense heat that every gasping breath 
foreboded a hemorrhage. At length his 
wandering gaze rested on the closed shut- 
ters, and returned to me with a gleam of 
hope. 

‘**More air,’ he faltered. 
window.’ 

‘*He had heard nothing of our host’s 
warning, and I could not explain to him a 
danger whose mere suggestion, in his 
utter helplessness to protect me, would 
assuredly kill him. 

“*T opened the shutters. 

“After a time the gradual coolness of 
the night stole upon us, the frown 
of suffering left his brow, and he 
slept. I rose from my knees beside the 
cot, and went to the water bucket. It 
was empty. I had used all its scant sup- 
ply in my despairing efforts to allay his 
fever with bathing and compresses. 

“If he should wake presently, he would 
crave water. Dully I considered this 
new need, for I was half-dazed from 
fatigue. Could I risk the chance that 
Rex might rouse in my absence and grow 
uneasy, while I wandered about in the 
darkness, seeking the spring without 
whose neighborhood, in that arid land, no 
ranch was built. Could I risk the en- 
countering of that other danger which 
threatened me? 

“TI turned sharply at some slight sound, 
and I saw—oh, girls, I shall renew that 
instant in dreams while I live—I saw a 
face and figure framed by the black square 
of the open window—a scowling, sullen 
face, and a figure in convict’s dress. 

“With the realization of my helpfulness 
fear left me, and I gazed straight into the 
wild light eyes of the man who confronted 
me. 

“A man whom God had made, and who 
therefore possessed a soul capable of good 
could I but reach it. 

“TI walked softly to the window. 

“*Whisper what you wish,’ I mur- 
mured, ‘My husband will die if he wakes 
suddenly.’ 

“No answer. 


‘Open the 


Merely the dumb glare, 


fierce yet bewildered, of those unwinking | 
| an able argument for the cause of woman 


eyes. 
“If I can help you without leaving my 
sick husband—’ 


Horror stared from six | 


***No, Lam not afraid of you.’ Truly I 
no longer feared those bold eyes, that 
cruel jaw, those big fists clinched on the 
window ledge—God knows why! 

“I stepped close to him. I laid my hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘**You will neither hurt that sick man 
nor me,’ | murmured, ‘You willhelp us.’ 
“I brought the empty bucket to him. 

‘**T don’t know where to get water for 
my husband. Will you fill this for me?’ 

‘Silently he took the bucket and went 
away—”’ 

“You bolted the shutters at once?” a 


| girl interrupted, breathlessly. 


“I left them open,”’ Betty replied. ‘‘My 


| only dread was that Rex would wake. 


| returned speedily. 


Now do you understand | 





| 


| 
| 


But he slept profoundly, and the convict 
With awkward noise- 
lessness he leaned through the window 
and put the well filled bucket on the floor. 
Then I lifted my money bag, and the light 
flickered upon the tiny hoard of silver. 

‘An evil purpose quivered over his 
watching face, his coarse fingers stretched 
out greedily. 

***You have helped us,’ I said. 
help you.’ 

“He drew back his hand, he straight- 
ened his slouching figure, there was a 
dimness of tears in his eyes. 

“Despite his shameful dress he looked 
the man God created him to be—not the 
criminal whom sin had debased. 

‘**Me no touch you, me not touch your 
money,’ he muttered. ‘You go sleep, me 
let no harm come.’ 

“With which he walked away into the 
darkness, and I lay down beside Rex and 
slept peacefully until out host appeared 
at dawn.”’ 

A flutter of caresses followed Betty’s 
conclusion, and a wonder of admiration 
for this girl who was one of themselves— 
a wonder which questioned in each heart 
whether love could make her also as faith- 
ful and brave. 

“Did the convict escape?”’ 


‘Let us 


somebody 


| asked presently. 





| 


“Oh, yes! The ranchman warned us to 
keep watch for a convict who had run off 
during the night, and for whose pursuit 
no guard could be spared. Rex and I 
watched for him eagerly, as you can 
imagine, but I never saw him again. We 
reached the mountains before the next 
night, and Rex has grown steadily stronger 
ever since.’’—The Tribune 


-_<-- 


THE OREGON WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





Some two years ago, a number of women 
who had in previous years been active 
participants in the equal suffrage move- 
ment, re-organized the Oregon State Equal 
Suffrage Association, with headquarters 
at Portland. A few months ago its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, be- 
came convinced that the time was fully 
ripe in Oregon for convening a Congress 
of Women upon a foundation so broad 
that all women workers and thinkers, 
whether adherents to equal suffrage or 
not, might have ample room for coépera- 
tion and mutual improvement. Accor- 
dingly a call was issued, and preparations 
made for the congress, which was held in 
Portland, June 8, 9 and 10. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, who came on 
from California, was the central figure of 
all sessions, and during every intermission 
was surrounded by a throng of admirers. 
She spoke at every session and was fre- 
quently on her feet during the proceed- 
ings to ask some question on subjects 
under discussion, or to add a few words 
here and there to throw light on a doubt- 
ful question concerning the history of the 
cause. She was the recipient of many 
flowers, and was almost overwhelmed with 
applause whenever she spoke. The music 
was all of a high order, and added much 
to the interest of the sessions, reflecting 
great credit on Mrs. H. R. Duniway, who 
had it in charge. 

The following outline of the proceed- 
ings is condensed from the Pacific Empire: 

When President Abigail Scott Duniway 
called the first session to order, the church 
was well filled with delegates, and with 
numerous spectators, both men and wom- 
en. The exercises were opened by an 
earnest prayer by Mrs. A. P. Mead. Mrs. 
Duniway welcomed Miss Anthony in a 
bright address, and Miss Ella Costillo 
Bennet read a poem of greeting. 

In responding, Miss Anthony appeared 
before a Portland audience for the first 
time in twenty-five years, and the recep- 
tion given her plainly told of the warm 
place she has in the hearts of the women 
of the Northwest. Following Miss An- 
thony’s address were several excellent 
papers, including one by Rev. Edward Nes- 
bit, entitled ‘‘Has Woman the Ability to 
Legislate?” in which many new and 
original arguments in favor of the quali- 
fications of woman as a lawmaker were 
presented. 

In the afternoon Miss Helen V. Craw- 
ford, of Albany, read a paper by Miss 
Maxwell, of Albany, on ‘‘Women as Coun- 
ty School Superintendents,’’ which was 


as an educator. Miss Maxwell was one of 
ten candidates for the position of school 
superintendent at the last Oregon election, 


whom the supreme court decided ineligi- 
ble to fill that position. 

An interesting paper, on “Women ag 
Journalists,” was given by Miss Frances 
E. Gotshall, publisher of the Pacific 
Empire. Mrs. Sol Hirsch read a report 
on the council of Jewish women, showin 
that great work in philanthropy is carried 
on by the Jewish women in the city and 
country, and a number of other interest. 
ing papers were given. 

At the evening meeting Governor Lord 
was represented by his secretary, Mr. W, 
S. Duniway, who, after apologizing for 
the governor's absence, owing to State 
business, said that the governor wished 
him to say that he was heart and soul 
in the present movement, inaugurated 
by the women, and hoped that their 
efforts would be crowned with every pos- 
= success. Speaking for himself, he 
said: 

‘Being the son of my mother, I claim 
the right to say that I know something of 
the early purposes and struggles of the 
great women in this movement. ‘Their 
purposes were high, noble and unselfish, 
and they sought the betterment of women 
in general. The fallacy that woman's 
right destroyed mother’s love or woman’s 
influence df home is one that I can readily 
deny from practical experience. Woman's 
influence in the home will never be oblit- 
erated by giving woman the franchise, 
which is her due by right of inheritance, 
Woman will always be the best defender 
of woman.”’ 

Mrs. J. C. Pritchard gave an address on 
‘*Mothers—Past, Present and Future,” and 
Mrs. Birnie Cartwright made one on “In- 
fluence, of the New Mother.”’ 

State Senator George C. Brownell talked 
on “The Proposed Amendment.’’ What 
was needed to start with, he said, was a 
new constitution for the State. The pres- 
ent constitution was created in 1857 and it 
had outlived its usefulness. In a new con- 
stitution the women of Oregon could be 
given what they should have had these 
many years—the right to vote. 

The last address of the evening was by 
Miss Anthony, who reviewed her work for 
the last half century, and closed with an 
urgent appeal to every woman to do her 
best toward securing for herself and her 
sisters the power of the ballot. ‘Give us 
the political fulerum, and we will plant 
our lever and move the world to a higher 
and nobler civilization.” 

The second day’s session of the Woman's 
Congress was marked by a largely in- 
creased attendance and interest. The 
“Affiliation of Woman in Trades Unions,” 
an address by Mrs. Rose M. Glason, 
showed what a great work has been done 
by women in organizing for the benefit of 
workers of both sexes. Reports were 
made for the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, by Mrs. 8S. E. Foster; the 
Refuge Home, by Mrs. A. R. Riggs; the 
Woman’s Club, of Portland, by Mrs. M. 
M. Brigham; the Woman’s Relief Society, 
by Mrs. Mary A. Holbrook. 

While Mrs. Dr. Henry Coe was reading 
the report of the Union for Unemployed 
Women, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, who, next 
to Miss Anthony, was the chief attraction 
of the Congress, arrived, with her daugh- 
ter, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. Mrs. Cooper made a brief 
address, saying in part: 

“When in Southern California in the 
interests of the kindergarten, I delivered 
an address on that subject at one place, 
at the close of which I was asked to speak 
on the suffrage question, which I did. 
When I finished speaking, a vote was 
taken on the question, and out of an au- 
dience of 1,000 people, but six voted 
against woman suffrage, although that 
part of the State is prejudiced against it.” 

The second evening the church was 
filled to overflowing. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Cooper, Miss Anthony, Mr. 
Herbert Duniway, Mrs. Ada C, Hertsche 
and Miss A. Julia Kirker. Mr. Duniway 
spoke on ‘‘Woman’s Progress from Per- 
sonal Observation,’ and outlined the his- 
tory of the woman’s cause in Oregon from 
the time when he first joined it as a boy 
on the first woman’s newspaper to be pub- 
lished in the Northwest. 

As Mr. Duniway concluded, his mother 
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Because 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
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came forward and said: “Dear friends, 
it is not necessary for me to tell you that 
this is one of my poor, neglected babies. 
People have said that Mrs. Duniway is 
travelling around the country and leaving 
her children to grow up in drunkenness, 
yiciousness, idleness, and no one knows 
what, and here you see the result.’’ 

The third and last day of the Congress 
was filled with interesting papers, speeches 
and reports. 

Mrs. Cooper told at some length of the 
great work in the free kindergartens, 
which has been done by herself and asso- 
ciates in California. She spoke in part as 
follows: 

“Nineteen years ago there was not one 
kindergarten in the whole State of Cali- 
fornia. The first kindergarten to be 
established was the Silver Street School, 
which was founded in San Francisco in 
1879. At that time I was teaching a 
a Bible class in the First Congregational 
Church, and my class started the second 
free kindergarten to be established, sub- 
scribing $7.50 a week for its support. 
We afterward went out among our friends 
and secured a subscription of $1,800 a 
year with which to maintain our school.” 
Mrs. Cooper told how they had gone down 
to the Latin quarter, and found a little 
four-year-old boy, who had volunteered to 
“yank in forty kids’ for them, and that 
the second day found more applicants for 
admission than they could accommodate. 
She traced the career of this boy who had 
furnished them with scholars, through all 
his kindergarten life, and how he had 
afterward become one of the brightest 
young lawyers in California, She told of 
the many endowed kindergartens now in 
San Francisco, and of the generous gifts to 
the work by Mrs. Leland Stanford, after 
the death of her son, Leland, Jr. ‘The 
only way to forget one’s sorrows is to do 
something for others.”’ There are at 
present forty-six free kindergartens in San 
Francisco, and out of 9,000 children of 
whom she has kept track in the past 
eighteen years, only one has been arrested 
for the commission of a petty offence. 
Besides this, Chief Crowley, who has 
always coéperated with her in her work, 
reported that he found, after careful in- 
vestigation of the districts in which the 
kindergartens were situated, that these 
districts had been wonderfully improved 
morally. In conclusion, Mrs. Cooper said: 

“After all this work, after helping to 
established forty-six kindergartens and 
following 9,000 children for eighteen 
years | am not allowed even an educational 
ballot.”’ 

On the last evening, Mrs. Olive England, 
of Salem, spoke on ‘‘Portia’s Niche in the 
Temple of Modern Progress.”” Mrs. Duni- 
way introduced Mr. D. Solis Cohen, 
“who,” she said, “thas during his recent 
campaign never failed to declare himself 
on the side of woman’s rights.’’ ‘For 
many years,” said Mr. Cohen, ‘I have 
been convinced of the ultimate triumph 
of woman suffrage.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper made an address in favor 
of “striking out the word ‘male’ from all 
constitutions, State and federal.”’ 

Miss Anthony reviewed briefly ‘‘the 
remarkable work of the first Congress of 
Women of Oregon. The large number of 
women graduates from our different uni- 
versities and colleges, the Chautauqua 
circles, economic clubs, literary societies, 
in all of which, like in the churches, most 
of the membership is made up of women, 
proved conclusively that women are capa- 
ble in promoting the political welfare of 
our country as men, and I wonder what in 
the world are men thinking when they 
allow women to be deprived of expressing 
their opinion at the ballot-box.” 

With the singing of the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner” by Mrs. H. R. Duniway, the Con- 
gress closed. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





GIRL GRADUATES. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“White as lilies in the light of June.” 
a lot of clippings from papers about 
Commencements”’ all over the State has 
8iven rise to comparisons in my mind as 
to the attitude of opinion in these recent 
ones with those of former years. 

In my serap-book for 1892 I find an 
article of mine from the Woman’s Jour- 
YAL—‘‘The Sunrise of Suffrage Sentiment 
2 South Carolina.”’ These early rays 
focused on Hon. Charles A. Woods, a fine 
young man of Marion, my native town, 
who electrified the young ladies of Colum- 
bia Female (!) College by his address to 
the graduating class in 1892 on “Limita- 
tions of Woman's Opportunities,” and his 
Prediction of her enfranchisement in the 
hear future. Mr, Woods’ brother, a gen- 
ial bachelor, opposed when too late my 
admission into the Press Association of 
South Carolina, simply and solely be- 
cause I was a woman! Brothers differ, 
you see. This Mr. W. D. Woods also 
Wanted to debate the question with us 
last fall, during the Constitutional Con- 
Yention, not on the rostrum but through 
the papers, 
ents Laura Clay and myself were more 

an willing to debate, but from some mis- 
qierstanding the matter was dropped, 

ough Mr. N. Gustavo Gonzales. editor 
of The State, and one of the most brilliant 
~ i South Carolina, took up Mr. 
ee challenge and offered to debate 
© question with him. 
Pe My scrap-book for 1894 I find ‘‘Suf- 
-—, Sproutlets from South Carolina,” 
Prouts being from a sermon, preached 
— C. C. Brown at Sumter, on ‘‘The 
ming Woman,” in which he said: ‘Let 





woman awake! The world is soon to give 
her a place, a place to live and labor, a 
place among the workers where no dis- 
honor will attach to her labor, a place 
among writers and teachers, merchants 
and business-men, and she, who has been 
grinding her life away at the sewing-ma- 
chine or suffocating in schoolrooms, is to 
be free in a free world.”’ 

Rev. Mr. Brown closed by saying he 
‘“‘would rejoice to see women go to the 
polls when great issues were before the 
people.”’ 

Last week at Converse College for girls 
(Spartanburg; S. C.), this same Dr. C. C. 
Brown spoke to the graduates; and his 
subject was the uncouth phrase, *‘Get up 
and dust,” a free translation of the Latin, 
Palma non sine pulvere. This he first 
treated playfully, in what the News and 
Courier correspondent described as a 
‘“‘Brownesque manner.’ He emphasized 
the fact that there was ‘‘a great come-out 
in Southern women; and there was no use 
for a man to stand round and utter awful 
warnings when a woman succeeds in some 
line of work heretofore unattempted.’’ He 
declared ‘‘a definite object in life was all- 
important; that family and ancestry 
didn’t help the aspirant, though it was 
help in learning to think for yourself.” 

One remark he made, which, though it 
may have been applicable to the ‘old 


woman,’’ dyed in fashion and steeped in 
frivolity, does not apply to the ‘new 
woman.” He said ‘‘Woman is woman's 


greatest enemy in this day of progress and 
advancement.’ | combat that declaration 
in the light of such lives as those of Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Frances E, 
Willard, Alice Stone Blackwell, Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, and scores of others I 
could name, who give all their energies, 
and lay down their lives, so to speak, in 
the cause of woman’s advancement. 

It is easier to die than to live, and these 
women who live to make the world better 
are fast relegating to the unspeakable the 
time-worn sophistries and out-grown false- 
hoods with which old monks and medi- 
wval fanatics besmirched the good name 
of woman. 

Six years ago a clergyman, who helped 
me defend woman suffrage in the news- 
papers, told me he had received his first 
ideas in favor of it from a relative of his 
in Charleston. I met this relative not 
long after, and through his suggestion 
formed the acquaintance of the bright and 
brainy editor of the News and Courier, 
and secured the open sesame to his columns 
for my woman suffrage articles. I was 
impressed with the fine grace and courtesy 
of this gentleman, so it came to me some- 
what in the way of a set-back to see him 
reported in the papers last week as declar- 
ing to the graduates of one of the most 
progressive schools in Charleston, ‘‘What 
has pleased me most in this excellent 
school is the entire absence of that woman 
craze that finds its expression in the teach- 
ings and utterance of what is known nowa- 
days as the new woman. Let others 
clamor for imaginary rights, and seek the 
rostrum to proclaim them, but do you 
declare for domesticity, for true and noble 
womanhood.” 

One gets tired of demonstrating the 
irrelevancy of lugging in womanliness as 
incompatible with woman’s rights. Why, 
the right to the very education this orator 
was felicitating the girls upon possessing 
was not so long ago denounced as ‘‘imag- 
inary,’ and that in ‘‘Greece,”’ whose art, 
philosophy and poetry had been the theme 
of their papers, only women of the demi- 
monde might be literary. Ignorance was re- 
garded as the safeguard of womanly virtue, 
and to this no doubt was owing the down- 
fall of Greece. 

The attitude of this gentleman reminded 
me of what the mental scientists say: ‘‘A 
man may slip back and down the thread 
of his life’s experiences and express his 
life on a lower plane.” Again, as men- 
tal scientists, we desire the future 
because freedom is in it, freedom for 
every soul; now is that soul really free 
that would shut down bars, or keep bars 
shut on other souls? 

It occurred to me that I would like to 
present to this opposer of ‘imaginary 
rights’’ the sentiment sent by Mrs. Eliza 
Poitevant Nicholson, of New Orleans, to 
the annual dinner, January 29, 1896, of the 
Press Club of Boston. ‘Under the dis- 
advantage of being a woman the work of 
a man is mine, with its wear and responsi- 
bilities.” 

And so this fine Charleston gentleman, 
holding a place of such influence in the 
growing thought of the oncoming genera- 
tion, keeps on his way of perpetuating 
the ‘‘disadvantages’’ while women of the 
‘*Pearl Rivers’’ type, leading lives of per- 
fect femininity; fragile, ethereal, poetic, 
are wounded in the house of their would- 
be friends, while like her they cope with 
the hard practicalities and exhausting labor 
of newspaper and other work. Not all, 
as did the lovely little Mississippi woman, 
triumph over debt and difficulties, and 
establish such a grand paper as the 
New Orleans Picayune; and those who 





perish in the unequal strife may well lay 

their defeat to the men, who continue 

fighting the “new woman’s imaginary 

rights.”’ Vireinia D. Youne. 
Fairfax, 8. C., June 22, 1896. 





OHIO. 


GIRARD, O., JUNE 23, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Since we last reported in the JouRNAL 
Miss Laura A. Gregg has organized suf- 
frage societies at Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Kirtland, Burton, Willoughby, Salem, 
Lisbon, Canton and Massillon. New so- 


cieties have also been recently formed at 


Wooster and Bloomdale. Miss Gregg is 
now going over the route for the second 
time, visiting the new clubs and strength- 
ening the organizations. Miss Gregg’s 
work in Ohio has proved her worth, and 
we shall be sorry to part with her. 
ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Cor. Sec. O. W. S. A. 
-_<--- 


INDIANA. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the recent commencement of the 
Law School of Indianapolis University, 
there were graduated with nearly two 
score of young men two young women, 
Miss Helen M. Parry and Miss Caroline But- 
ler Hendricks. Both have unusual ability 
and charm. ‘The latter is the daughter of 
the late Abram Hendricks, long one of the 
leading lawyers of Indianapolis, a cousin 
and the law partner of the late Vice- 
President Hendricks. 

Together the two young women in ques- 
tion have succeeded in answering two 
classes of objections urged against the 
study of law by women. The first class 
of objectors say women ought not to study 
law, for it will destroy their desire for 
marriage and domestic life. The second 
class cries, women ought not to study law 
because it is such a waste of time and 
money, as they are sure to enter domestic 
life and never practise their hard-earned 
and expensive profession. 

On my table are wedding cards an- 
nouncing the marriage of Miss Parry to a 
young attorney who was graduated from 
the same law school in the class preced- 
ing her own. Beside these cards is a much 
more significant bit of paper, bearing this 
legend: 

We beg to announce that we have 
formed a partnership for the practice of 
law. The style of the firm is Orbison & 
Hendricks and the office is at 5 tna 
Building, 19 1-2 N. Penn. St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

This is signed, Charles J. Orbison, 
Caroline B. Hendricks, 

As from a single surviving scale, the 
penetrating eye of Agassiz could con- 
struct a fish no longer known either in 
aquariums or museums, so from this sig- 
nificant bit of paper may a future student 
of sociology read the changes that char- 
acterize this interesting period of time. 

May Wricut SEWALL. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 22, 1896. 





CALIFORNIA (NORTH). 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The summer is moving on and Amend- 
ment Election approaches. There is much 
interest in the question and crowds attend 
the Amendment Campaign Conventions, 
which began early in the spring in San 
Diego County, moving north, and are now 
in the northern counties; nearly fifty 
counties have been visited. All will be 
reached except Modoc, Inyo and a few 
others very remote. The conventions are 
held usually at the county seat, local 
friends make the arrangements, and they 
continue for two days, either Miss Hay or 
Miss Mills presiding. The first evening 
Miss Yates usually speaks, and Dr. Shaw 
the second. The Question Box by Anna 
Shaw, the second afternoon, is an im- 
portant feature. Petition books were 
sent out in the winter by the joint Cam- 
paign Committee for signatures, to present 
to the different political party conventions, 
hoping to induce them to endorse the 
amendment. Mrs. Sargent and Mrs. Knox- 
Goodrich, Misses Shaw and Anthony with 
others, have visited all the political con- 
ventions, opened headquarters, made them- 
selves and parlor as feminine and attrac- 
tive as possible, and then our men friends 
have played the réle of Spider and brought 
in the political flies. We have many friends 
in all parties, and no end of helpers. 

Among men the method is much more 
dignified than the old one of buttonholing 
unwilling men, formerly the only way. 
Men make fine helpmates sometimes. A 
new State has some advantages in the 
work. Society has not yet stratified, not 
only may the cat look upon the king, but 
they get so jumbled up ina new country 
that they influenceeach other. Then peo- 
ple cannot migrate three thousand miles, 
if they know anything, without finding 
out the difference between principle and 
prejudice; and where so many of different 
sections, training, and race come together, 
new ideas will find lodgments. In anew 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 








‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





WALTER BAKER & Co, “meen 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 








INsIsT on having just what you call for 
when you go to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the One True Blood Purifier and nerve 
tonic. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not vo nwo as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
MEssrs. KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 
T. D. Wuitney & Co. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 


on having “Knitted Table Padding. 
INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED lATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 





The Legal Status 


«iia 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 





ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER 


SOULEPHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 
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CAN YOU WRITE 


-Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our s rial offer, and show i to all your 4 
friends. 3 ¢ 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 

Will be awarded to the patrons of HoUSE AND 

Home Contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 

Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


$ to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia Ave 
u 

$ House and Home, pyianevenia, Pa ¢ 
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FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 
Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors, stylish designs. 
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We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 








Mesphine Hebit Cured in 16 
oA te 20 da. No pay till cured. 
OPIU Dr. J. Siephe-w. o. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Lolleges. 

17th year. Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

Med. calls in 95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 

AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I[1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyivania. 
N. College Ave. and 2st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, eriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and aist’St., Phila. 


Gold *® Silver 


.o+ WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 
jubscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Suatey). $7.50 per ear; three months 
$1 90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 
Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 




















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.”’ 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compoune. Endorsed by leading 
ag ey Two or three packages do it. 





Sent 
ley Company, Coop- 


rice, 50 cents per package, or three for $1. 
by mail, armen | F ai 
erstown, N.Y. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
country women are in a minority and 
usually more valued, they have extended 
privileges, necessity often compels unusual 
service and all helps to promote hospital- 
ity to the new thought. Alas! we do not 
always discriminate, and so accept evil 
when we should reject it. 

The Daily Call and San Francisco Report 
champion our amendment in their edi- 
torials. Most of the other dailies give much 
truth and treat the subject respectfully. It 
is not so safe to jibe as formerly. The 
country papers have many of them always 
befriended us, and Mrs. Harper, who has 
charge of the press work, is greatly 
pleased with the attitude of newspapers. 
Our opponents are quiet, but no less 
dangerous; some remonstrants have blos- 
somed, so the Pacific Slope is not behind 
Boston. A picture of the remonstrant presi- 
dent is in the papers, but at last accounts 
a quorum had not been at the meetings. 
Mrs, A. A. Sargent, president of the Suf- 
frage Society, says in her report at Oak- 
land: 

This is the forty-fifth of the present 
series of mass-meetings. All of these 
have been two-day sessions with afternoon 
and evening meetings each day. Besides 
these, four towns have had a one-day 
and evening session, making a total of 192 
mass-meetings in less than three months. 
Before this series began there was a grand 
rally in San Francisco, followed by one in 
Oakland, to inaugurate_our spring cam- 
paign. Then during the first week of May 
our meetings were discontinued so that 
the speakers could be present at the Wo- 
man’s Congress. While the Congress is 
not a distinctively suffrage body, it took 
up the vital question of the hour and gave 
a far-reaching impetus to the movement 
for equal rights. 

Miss Anthony has been a tower of 
strength at headquarters through her ex- 
perience and clear judgment. Three po- 
litical State conventions have recognized 
the suffrage amendment by putting favor- 
ing planks in their platforms. At the 
suffrage headquarters in San Francisco a 
vast amount of work has been done in the 
way of correspondence, the distribution 
of leaflets and sending out petition books. 

The four months and one half remaining 
before November will be used to strengthen 
our cause in every possible way. In Sep- 
tember and October some of the best speak- 
ers in the country will assist us. With 
our own local and most excellent talent 
added, what may we not hope to accom- 
plish in the way of educating the people 
on this important subject of the political 
equality of all citizens? 

1 prophesy that next November the 
voters of California will enfranchise the 
women of the State, and thereby do an 
act for which they will be honored while 
republics endure or while men live to 
write the history of the world. 

Of the 3,700 petitioners,there are 2,000 
more of women thanof men. Thedifference 
may be that women get the names and are 
more likely to ask women, The Republican 
Convention endorsed our amendment in 
its resolutions, which were passed seriatim. 
We have warm friends among them. Next 
the ladies wended their way to the State 
Populist Convention, which received them 
cordially and not only endorsed the 
amendment, but pledged themselves as 
members to work for it. ‘The seven Popu- 
list members of Legislature, three years 
ago, were all our hearty friends and 
tossed their hats high when our School 
Suffrage Bill passed, the bill which Gov. 
Markham did not sign. The Prohibition- 
ists welcomed the ladies to their State 
Convention, and twice invited Miss An- 
thony to address them, There are nar- 
row and broad-gauge Prohibitionists here 
as elsewhere, but both, in this State, 
heartily endorse the amendment. The 
Democratic State Convention is now in 
progress in Sacramento, the ladies are 
there in their cosy parlor all ready to 
receive, and the papers say that all the 
delegates want to call. We hope so, we 
have many friends among them. It was an 
old-time Democrat, Uncle Johnnie Ma- 
thews, of San Benito, who, when our School 
Suffrage Bill three years ago was left 
over, brought it up by a fine piece of par- 
liamentary finesse and did valiant deeds 
in securing its passage. But although 
the surface is serene, there is an under 
world, and every force of evil will be 
applied to defeat us. We hope, we work, 
and wait and pray. 

SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 

Pacific Grove, June 17, 1896. 


IDAHO. 





The Nampa Political Equality Club has 
perfected an organization by adopting a 
constitution and appointing various com- 
mittees. The names of the officers are as 
follows: Mrs. McGee, president; Mrs. R. 
E. Green, vice-president; Mrs. Dr. Mur- 
ray, treasurer; Mrs. Partridge, secretary. 
Forty members united with the organiza- 
tion. The Nampa Progress says: 

The work bids fair to be a success in 
Nampa, and we sincerely hope it will. 
The best citizens of the town are now 
taking hold of this matter in earnest. No 


self-respecting man or woman who is in- 
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formed with regard to the advantage to 
be gained will vote against the amend- 
ment. 


-_———-— —_—_—— 


OREGON. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The equal-suffragists of Oregon have 
recently had a red-letter week, such as 
has never before been known in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. It was 
worked up under the head of a ‘‘Woman’s 
Congress,’ officered by the executive 
board of the Equal Suffrage Association, 
with an Assistant Advisory Council of 
163 women, representing twenty different 
fraternal and philanthropic associations, 
each of which sent a delegation of its 
leading workers, essayists and orators to 
voice the sentiments of its constituents. 
With hardly an exception, the reports and 
essays were equal rights documents; and 
as for oratory, it was all on our side. 

The speakers, reports, essays and musi- 
cal numbers, aggregating 120, crowded 
into nine sessions of three hours each, 
were, without exception, able, excellent 
and in every way inspiring to all lovers of 
liberty and justice. Our national chieftain, 
Susan B. Anthony, was naturally the 
magnet around which the great gathering 
centred. She was assisted in every way 
by Sarah B. Cooper, leader of the suffrage 
campaign forces in San Francisco. These 
distinguished co-workers were our only 
outside talent, all the rest belonging to 
the Pacific Northwest, and mostly to 
Oregon, 

The attendance was large, the small 
door fee in no way detracting from the 
crowds who thronged the ever popular 
edifice known as Taylor Street M. E, 
Church, of which Rev. Dr. Charles Edward 
Locke, the well-known Methodist divine, 
is pastor, Miss Anthony says we have 
had the best and most successful Wo- 
man’s Congress she has yet attended, 
chiefly because we have taught the peo- 
ple that they must pay a reasonable fee at 
the door for the feast in store for them at 
every session. This fee of twenty-five cents 
for single ticket, and one dollar for transfer- 
able tickets, good for nine admissions, 
paid all expenses and left a handsome 
balance in the treasury, besides going far 
to discredit the ‘‘free show business,’’ to 
which the public has heretofore been too 
generally addicted and educated, at the 
expense of the few leaders who have not 
only done all the work, but paid all the 
bills. 

Guided by the experiences of the week, 





Iam convinced that it is the duty of the 
promoters of our cause, henceforth, to 
refuse to hold a meeting in any important 
centre without providing the very best 
local talent, musical and oratorical, and 
setting a price of admission within the 
reach of everybody whose influence is 
worth having. 

If we had pursued this course from the 
beginning, I know of at least one life time 
worker who would not now be on the 
down-grade of life’s long journey, bur- 
dened with an amendment campaign debt 
of thousands of dollars on which she has 
been paying interest for twelve tedious 
years! But we live to learn, although it is 
hard to convince others, who, with less 
experience, incline to the same mistakes 
which the leaders made in their earlier, 
perhaps more philanthropic, but certainly 
not more enthusiastic years. This door- 
fee question was the only item of differ- 
ence that came up in the preliminary 
management of the Congress; but it was 
settled when nobody would become re- 
sponsible for the expenses without it. I 
speak of this in this connection because I 
see that it opens a way for regularly re- 
plenishing the chronically depleted ex- 
chequers of all our struggling State 
societies. We of the Pacific Northwest 
now propose to hold just such a congress 
of women in every important town: and 
we mean to hold them successively, in 
districts far enough distant from each 
other to avoid plethora and consequent 
satiety. Every county has its fraternities 
and philanthropies, in which its women 
are leaders. The most of them are already 
convinced that the ballot is the one 
palladium of American liberties. But the 
names, or titles, of “‘E. S. A.” and “W. 
C. T. U.” carry with them a prejudice 
which readily dissipates before the words 
‘*woman’s congress.”’ “Suffrage’’ and ‘‘pro- 
hibition” are terms we are learning not to 
flaunt in the face of the average voter and 
his still more prejudiced ally, the woman, 
who fancies she is catering to the voting 
contingent by opposing both, although at 
every opportunity she makes a suffrage 
argument under some other heading, that 
proves her eyes are open. 

After the adjournment of our Congress 
in Portland, our local ‘400° gave Miss 
Anthony and my humble self more re- 
ceptions, dinners and lunches than we 
(or at least one of us) could sustain with- 
out subsequent lassitude, or this letter 
would have been written a week ago. The 
managers of our Portland Women's Union, 
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Photograph Material. 


We carry the most complete line of amateur Photographic Material that can be 


found in Boston, and our prices are, as usual, the lowest. 


We have three dark rooms, 


free of all charge to customers, and give free instruction to any of our customers who 


so desire: 


Maxima Sensitized Paper 


Made by the U. 8S. Aristotype Co. This 
paper is unsurpassed for brilliancy of 
finish and for the easy manner in which 
it can be toned and fixed. It is also an 
especially good paper for warm weather, 
as it will not soften even in hot water. 
Prices as follows: 

Per Dozen. 


4x5. 8c. 61-2x81-2 . §0Cc. 
Sa7. . Ot 8 x 10 63¢. 
6x8 .. 32. Cabinet. . . 18c. 
Gross Packages. 
4x5 $e.12 Gxt... Gags 
Cabinets . 1.12 61-2 x8 1-2 3-69 
Seconds: Packages of 100. 
4x56 .. O76. Cabinet . . 67¢. 


Dry Plates. 

We carry all sizes and speeds of the fol- 
lowing well-known makers: STANLEY, 
SEEDS, CARBUTT and CRAMER. All 
at our usual low prices. 


Card Mounts. 

All kinds, sizes, colors and qualities, at 
fully 20 per cent. less than they can be 
bought for elsewhere: 







Gilt-edge Cabinet Mounts..---++++++eeeeeeeeeees 37¢ 
4% 5 Maroon Gilt-edge Mounts..... 7 
5 x 8 Mounts 





Chemicals for Amateurs 
in OUNCE BOTTLES. 


DEVOLOPERS OF ALL KINDS. Whit- 
ney’s, Stanley’s, Seeds’, Blair’s, An- 
thoy’s, Carlton’s; also Amidol metal, 
Rodinal and other well-known devel- 
opers, all at a discount from the regular 
prices, 

TRAYS OF ALL KINDS, Japanned Iron, 
Ruber, Papier Mache, Celluloid, Glass 
and Porcelain, in all sizes. 

RUBY LIGHTS. Many different kinds to 
select from; prices range from 67¢ 
upward. 


Cameras 


Of every description at a liberal discount 
from the manufacturer’s prices. We carry 
a full line of the Rochester Optical Co.’s 
goods, the finest line made, and are al- 
ways pleased to give any information con- 
cerning them that may be desired. 

If you are at all interested in Photog- 
raphy a visit to this department will well 
repay you. 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Attended to. 








TREMONT AND BEACON STREETS. 





our Women’s Club, our Home for Un- 


employed Women, our Refuge Home, our 
Home for Aged Women, our Noon Rest, 
and our Ladies’ Relief Society, were among 
the number who thus extended honors 
to our chieftain, whose round of social 
festivities left her fresh as a daisy, but 
glad to take the Saturday night train for 
Sacramento, that she might enjoy a little 
interval of rest. 

Miss Anthony and myself spent one 
evening at Vancouver, Wash., where we 
held a meeting under the auspices of the 
Clarke County W. C, T. U., which is now 


persuaded that its fundamental need for | 


the reformation of humanity is not force 
but freedom. Its members are an earnest 
little band of workers with whom the 
E. 8S. A. will gladly coéperate under the 
single banner for an “amendment cam- 
paign.”’ ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWay. 





ILLINOIS. 





WOMAN'S PRESS CLUB ELECTION, 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
held its annual meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, June 11 and 18, complet- 
ing its business on the latter date. Reports 
of ofticers showed an unusually prosperous 
year, with a goodly sum in the treasury. 
The membership numbers nearly two hun- 
dred, and comprises nearly every well- 
known writer in the city. 

The executive board is composed of the 
following, who are the officers elect: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Sallie M. Moses, Saturday 
Evening Herald; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Julia K. Barnes, Rockford Morning Star, 
Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt, author of ‘*Tim’s 
Fairy Tales” and other stories, Mrs. Ida 
A. Nichols, contributor; secretary, Mrs. 
H. Effa Webster, Evening Journal; treas- 
urer, Frances E. Owens, Owens Publish- 
ing Company; librarian, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Harley, editor Universal Truth; Chairman 
Membership Committee, Caroline A. Hu- 
ling, The Bookseller; Chairman Section 
Correspondents and Contributors, Mrs. 
Celestia G, McKinney, The Home Forum; 
Chairman Poets’ Section, Miss Ethel 
Maude Colson, author of ‘The Story ofa 
Dream” and poet; Chairman Committee 
on Memorials, Mrs. Maria 8S. Orwig; his- 
torian, Miss Carlotta Perry, poet and mag- 
azine writer. 

The Association had an outing at High- 
land Park, June 27, by invitation of Mrs. 
Laura Dayton Fessenden, who entertained 
them at tea. The annual picnic will be 
on the grounds of Dr. Alice B. Stockham, 
at Evanston, July 18, 

CAROLINE A, HULING, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Pont. — On Tuesday evening, 
June 23, the beautiful residence of Rev. 
and Mrs. M. H. A. Evans, of Independence 
Square, was the scene of a delightful re- 
ception, held by the City Point Woman 
Suffrage League, it being the closing func- 
tion for the season of this tlourishing or- 
ganization. An admirably rendered reci- 
tation, ‘‘Aux Italiens,’’ was given by Miss 
Abby May Evans, in which she was as- 
sisted by Mr. John F. Kelley with the 
violin and Miss Bouvé at the piano. There 
was an artistic selection on the harp, by 
Miss Edith Allen Howe, a charming tenor 
solo by Mr. Henry Taylor, accompanied 
by Miss Blanche A. Whitney, and a violin 
solo by Mr. John F, Kelley. Later on an 
elaborate spread, served in Caterer Seiler’s 
best style, brought the evening to a close, 
ending a season of unprecedented activity 
and prosperity of this League. 


East Boston.—The regular June meet- 
ing of the Woman Suffrage League was 
held at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, on Thursday, June 13. 
The regular business was dispensed 
with in favor of an informal social even- 
ing. The house was beautifully deco- 
rated with wild flowers. Mrs. Smith was 
assisted in receiving by Miss Busell, the 
secretary of the League. A punch-bowl 
containing lemonade, over which presi- 
ded Miss Walker and Miss McLaughlin, 
was placed in the library. In the dining- 
room refreshments were served under the 
supervision of Miss Whiting, ably as- 
sisted by a bevy of pretty girls in white. 
Musical selections, both vocal and instru- 
mental, were rendered through the even- 
ing interspersed with readings. Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell was present during 
the evening, and made a speech which 
was a great treat to those present. The 
affair was a decided success both socially 
and financially, and all present hoped 
these social evenings would be more nu- 
merous in the future. M. B. B. 


WESTFIELD.—The work of forming an 
Equal Suffrage League is in the hands of a 
committee consisting of chairman, Mrs. 
M. L. Kneil; secretary, Mrs. E. C. Perkins; 
Mrs. H. E. Kyle, Mrs. A. C. Hills, James 
Noble, E. G. Cook, S. H. Beals. 


GREENFIELD has an Equal Suffrage 
Committee. Mrs. Dr. Severance, chair- 
man; Mrs. Leonora Clarke, secretary. 


NORTHAMPTON has an Equal Suffrage 
Committee, with Mrs. E, C. Stone, chair- 
man. Florence has also a committee with 
Mrs. Mary B. F. Haven as chairman. 
These two committees will together take 
steps for forming an Equal Suffrage League 
in Northampton in the early autumn. 


EASTHAMPTON.—An Equal Suffrage 
League was formed on June 24, with Mrs. 
H. K. Richmond-Green, president, and 
Mrs. M. B. Gaylord, vice-president. 
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Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the S 


Styles at Pring 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE THEATRE.— For the 
attraction at the Castle Square Theatre 
for the week beginning July 6, the man- 
agement have decided upon a revival of 
Balfe’s ‘‘Bohemian Girl.’ This opera 
originally produced in 1843 at the Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, has been trans- 
lated into about every European language, 
and after more than fifty years still holds 
its place on the stock repertoires on both 
sides the Atlantic. The music of the 
‘‘Bohemian Girl” is familiar to the musi- 
cal public, and represents the best ability 
of its composer with its exuberant fresh- 
ness, and its mixture of the Italian and 
French schools which characterizes so 
much of Balfe’s work. For the perform. 
ance of the coming week at the Castle 
Square the cast will be; Count Arnheim, 
Mr. Murray; Thaddeus, Mr. Bassett; 
Florestein, Mr. Greene; Devilshoof,. Mr, 
Clarke; Aline, Miss Lane; Gipsy Queen, 
Miss Leighton. 





IF you want perfect fitting shirt waists 
at very reasonable price, you should go to 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. On account 
of the lateness of the season some very 
fine bargains are given. 




















French’s, summer sr. 








MID-SEASON ANNOUNCEMENT, 


The pronounced success of many 
of our productions of the early 
months, the advantages derived 
from valuable suggestions and 
careful study of proportions and 
finish, places our present exhibit 
at the very highest point of the 
year, and we earnestly commend 
an inspection to those who may 
be interested or have not made 
their selections for any reason. 


French Carriage Co. 


83 and 85 SUMMER ST. 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH. 


THE 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 








WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three yenrs and a 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for small 
wages. Address G. A., WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


TUTORING. An Armenian gontionen, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 

roved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 

onorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 




















PROOF-READER.—A young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking © 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is a sad one, This notice is inserted > 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Prool 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD IN LEIPSIC.— Pension Clausius, 17 
K6nigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, ily 
»leasant and central location ; is clean and admira 4 
Font : table simple, but everything neat and ——. 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Editor 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117) rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Co —_— 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies = 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents = 
trusting their daughters to her care my | be sure 
their having every facility for acguering © 1e language 
combined with the comforts of home life, fer ~ 
very moderate. For further particulars and re dl 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-D: ~ 4 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeut 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two ern 
in England a scholarship from_ the French Go 
ment. Refers also to Editors WomaAn’s JOURNA* 
Boston Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, i 
rose and Verse, compiled by REv- con 
H. SHaw, Avice SToNE BLACKWELL, ©, 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WO 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street- 
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